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It’s two of the safest ships ever built. 


It's Mobil’s Raven, and inside the 
aa hull that keeps water out is another 
hull keeping the oil in. Between them is a 
safety zone 13 feet wide, enough distance 
between oil and ocean to have prevented 
most of history's collision-caused spills. The 
Raven is our second double-hull supertanker 
(our Eagle was the first ever built and operated 


by an oil company), and two more are in the 


works. Even without double hulls, they're 
amazing vessels. Their navigation systems 
are so precise that a 50-yard course deviation 
(less than the ship's width) causes alarms to 
go off. And Mobil crew training never stops. 
With 2.2 million barrels of oil on board, no one 
is more aware of the risks than we are. No 
one is more watchful or invests more in safety 


either. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com. 
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THIS IS ACTUALLY 
A FAMILY CAR. 


(But that can be your little secret.) 





And your secret is safe with us. With its safety cell construction, side door intrusion 
beams and impact-absorbing crumple zones, Taurus can make even the most responsible parent 
feel secure. But with the performance of Taurus’ available 200-horsepower, 24-valve 
Duratec engine, rigid chassis and state-of-the-art suspension, the only time it screams “family car 


is when you find an old wad of bubble gum safely hidden between the seats 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 
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Death in Miami: Designer Gianni Versace, who helped transform the world of fashion, is felled by a killer's bullets (see Cover) 
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Miami bureau chief 
Tammerlin Drummond 
was sipping coffee and 
scanning the wires last 
Tuesday when the bul- 
letin flashed: Gianni 
Versace had been 
shot. Drummond 
dashed out the door and drove 
straight to the designer’s South 
Beach villa, where his blood still 
stained the front steps. What she 
discovered there was more like a 
Versace catwalk than a crime 
scene. “It was totally surreal,” says 
Drummond. “There was a squirrel 
on a leash perched atop a man’s 
head. A dachshund wearing a neck- 
lace pranced about, and models 
were everywhere, mugging for the 
cameras.” 

The death of one of fashion’s 
most energetic tastemakers, apparently at 
the hands of one of the rsr’s most wanted, 
immediately sent News Service director 
Richard Hornik to the phone. Los Angeles 
bureau chief Cathy Booth, who met Ver- 
sace during reporting stints in Rome and 
Miami, arrived in South Beach that night 
and visited the gay bars and nightclubs 
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where the designer and his killer may 
have crossed paths. In New York City, re- 
porter Stacy Perman sorted through Ver- 
sace’s finances, while Georgia Harbison 
traced his influence on the next genera- 
tion of designers. Former Rome bureau 






MURDER TRAIL: Booth and Drummond outside the 
News Cafe, Versace’s last stop before his death 


chief Jordan Bonfante flew to Italy from 
his Bonn post to call on Milan’s great fash- 
ion houses, while Rome correspondent 
Greg Burke, who interviewed Versace for 
an April 1995 TIME fashion cover that fea- 
tured Claudia Schiffer in a white Versace 
suit, reported on the impact of the murder 
on Versace’s family and countrymen. 
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Back in the U.S., Elaine Shannon 
monitored the FBI manhunt, and James 
Willwerth and Laird Harrison retraced 
the steps of the only suspect, alleged ser- 
ial killer Andrew Cunanan, while Julie 
Grace began the sad task of tracking 
down the families of other victims. 

The correspondents’ dispatches 
were filed to New York City, where 
senior writer Richard Lacayo 
shaped the police news into a grip- 
ping crime narrative and _ staff 
writer Ginia Bellafante followed the 
threads of Versace’s career to profile 
the exuberant designer. Mean- 
while, Richard Zoglin, who edited 
the cover, called Versace’s close 
friend and favored clothes horse, 
Madonna, to see if she was interest- 
ed in writing something. Not only 
was Madonna interested, but with- 
in a day she had turned in a moving 
tribute filled with the sort of observed 
detail that would stand out in any jour- 
nalist’s notebook. 
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“I didn’t let gray hair stop me 


p 
from getting ahead. 
[used Just For Men.” 


Jimmy Chaimers 
Computer Network Service Provider 


“I'm only 33, but my gray hair made me look much older. I'm in a 
competitive, youth-oriented business, and the gray kept me from fitting i in, 
So I tried Just For Ment’ All it takes is 5 minutes...and the look is really me.” 


Just For Men® 5-Minute Haircolor. 


¢ Blends away gray hair in 5 minutes.. 
without changing your natural color. 


¢ Brings back the look of your own natural color. 
Lets you keep some gray, if you want. 


* Conditions, too. Hair looks thicker, healthier. 


Also available in Just For Men* 5-Minute 
Color Gel for Mustache, Beard & Sideburns. 


Full range of shades 
men. In the men's gro 


For Free Men's Grooming Guide Plus Coupons, call 1-800-431-2610; visit: www.justfor 








e extraordinary true story of 
an independent woman, a 
world-famous aviator, and 
the powerful man who 
loved the yt 









HISTAED 
LIKE A BIRD 


She Untold SF Zory of Just before she died, Dorothy Binney 


%, Putnam entrusted her diaries to her 
Dorothy Ry ulnam, g granddaughter, Sally Putnam 


Chapman. Now, years later, Sally 
Putnam Chapman is ready to share 
their contents and take a piercing, 
heartfelt look at her grandparents 
Dorothy and George Putnam, their 
world-famous friend Amelia Earhart, 
and the turmoil, passion, and tragedy 
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A LAN COULD CARE 
LESS IF YOU'RE 
UNDERSTAFFED, 

OVERWORKED, OR 


EVEN EMPLOYED. 


We can help. A server isn't bere to hold your 


hand. [ts here to perform millions of operations per 


Manhattan § Series 
second. Thats why at AST 


ve're bere to help 
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ALLEGRA™ 
nen hydrochloride) Capsules 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ALLEGRA™ is indicated tor the rele! of symptoms associated with 
seasonal allergic rhinitis in adults and chikiren 12 years of age and older 
Symptoms treated effectively include sneezing, rhinorrhea, itchy 
nose'palate/throat, iichy/watery/red eyes. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
ALLEGRA™ is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to 
any of its ingredients, 
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this group to patients above the age of 16 years. 
Use 
-comtrolied trials, 42 patients, age 60 to 68 years, received 
fexofenadine twice 


doses of 20 rng to 240 rng ot twice Cally for up to two weeks, 
events were similar in this group to patients under age 60 years. 


adine hydrochionde (60 
prey Lilley ave listed in the following table 
ee Srense dicta Cinta’ Tite in Placebo-Controlied Seasonal 
Clinical Trials at Rates of Greater Than 1% 


Maar orp 60 mg Placebo 
Twice Daily 
Adverse Expenence —s (n=671) 
Vira! infection (cold, thi) 2 a3 1.5% 
Dysmenonhea se i i 
i 

Crowsiness 0.9% 
Oyspepsa 0.6% 
Fatigue i Eeg 0.9% 
Adverse occurring in greater than 1% of fexofenadine 
nde-treated patents (60 mg twice daily), but that were more common in 
the placebo-treated group, include headache and throat irntation. 
The and magnitude 2 of laboratory abnormalities were similar in 
texotenadine hydroch! and placebo-treated patients. 
Prescribing Intormaton as of October 1996 
Hoechst Marion Roussel, inc. 
Kansas City, MO 64137 USA 97126601/0585C7 
US Patents 4,254,129, 5,375,693. alib10968 

Hoechst Marion Roussel 

Hoechst Marion Roussel, Inc. + Kansas Cry, MO 64134 


A member of ibe Hoectat Group 


Hoechst 
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The View from Highway 50 

¢¢ It was refreshing for us folks in 
fly-over country to be seen in a 
deeper perspective. We actually 
are the backbone of America. 99 


Larry M. Hewin 


Williamsburg, Va. 


THE REPORTS FILED BY TIME JOURNALISTS 
on their bus trip across the country were 
great [BACKBONE OF AMERICA, July 7]. I 
got a fresh glimpse of the U.S. Their sto- 
ries of how other people live were a wel- 
come change from the daily news. 
Jonas Weiss 
Rye Brook, N.Y. 


YEARS AGO, AS THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
a now defunct magazine, I was sent west 
from Washington by my editor with 
instructions to stop every hundred miles 
at the nearest small town and see what 
there was of interest. En route my Stude- 
baker Starlight coupe got bogged down 
in the muddy road and had to be rescued 
by a tow truck. One stop was Grafton, 
W.Va., pointed out on your map as the 
“Birthplace of Mother’s Day in 1908,” I 
thought I would find a vase of red carna- 
tions on the altar of the Methodist 
Church where the day was first celebrat- 
ed. Instead, there was a tired poinsettia 
left over from Christmas. 

Throughout my journey, I met inter- 
esting folks, including Tom Mix’s moth- 
er-in-law, a former circus performer 
who showed me how to walk a tightrope 
and two old-maid sisters who lived in an 
unpainted house and produced elegant 
wallpaper designs. More than 40 years 
ago, after a boyhood spent in a small 
Kansas town, I took this trip, and I was 
not surprised to find that America had a 
warm heart and lots of common sense. It 
is still true today, and your Highway 50 
caravan proves it. 

Clyde Hostetter 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


IT WAS REFRESHING FOR US FOLKS IN 
fly-over country to be seen in a deeper 
perspective. We actually are the back- 
bone of America. East Coast intellectuals, 
West Coast moralists, self-promoting 
Beltway politicians and media liberals 
usually see us only as a source of funding 
for social programs. However, whether 
it’s taking up arms to defend our nation, 
starting businesses that provide employ- 
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ment and expansion, or inventing things 

that make our lives better, in the main it 
is we along the backbone who do it. 

Larry M. Hewin 

Williamsburg, Va. 


READING THE SHOPWORN STEREOTYPES 
and outlandish characterizations of cen- 
tral Nevada in Walter Kirn’s piece “Con- 
spiracy, U.S.A.” made me suspect the 
authenticity of the reporting on the oth- 
er places. Do brothels and junk stores 
offer an accurate window into Nevada's 
towns? Or perhaps you were just looking 
for something colorful from the Wild 
West. At best, the Nevada story was con- 
descending. It is a good example of how 
presuppositions can control perceptions. 
Ed Iverson 

Fallon, Nev. 


I'M SURE MANY RESIDENTS OF EVERY COM- 
munity you wrote about may disagree 
with parts of what you printed, but most 
would agree that with the limited time 
you had, you turned in a stellar perfor- 
mance. I extend a special “Attaboy!” to 
Kirn. His article on Nevada was both 
provocative and immensely enjoyable. 
Brian Moon 
Elko, Nev. 


YOU FOUND THAT THE HEART OF AMERICA 
does not lie on either coast. After 
decades in the East, we moved to the 
Southwest 3% years ago. We're not mere- 
ly living in Texas, we're really living. The 
values and standards set by the Bible 
Belt and the Rodeo Belt show us that the 
Beltway is a profanity. And even when 
this living delight ends, my ashes are not 
going back East! 
Dick Gray 
New Braunfels, Texas 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE MOVEMENT TO CON- 
trol development in Colorado referred to 
the “flamboyant ex-hippies and ski bums 
of Crested Butte.” With a resident popu- 
lation of 1,450, we may well have our 
share of these types, but in the interest of 











PASSION FOR THE ROAD 





VVHEN STEEL BECOMES SCULPTURE 
AND A MACHINE BECOMES ART. Be swept away in what Automobile 


Magazine declared “Modern Sculpture.”* A machine of striking design and stunning 


performance. Engineered with one of the smoothest V6 engines in the world, the 
f g Gg ' 


MAZDA MILLENIA L Millenia cruises effortlessly even at top speeds. Sculpted to slip 


the wind’s resistance, it moves with unerring stability and precise handling. The Mazda 
Millenia L. Luxury. Leather.’ All the comforts you demand. Don’t you just love fine art? 


LEASE A MILLENIA L 





If you have high cholesterol, figu 


Age: Men 

Opts. Less than 35 

Lpt. 35to39 
L3 Age: Women 

Opts. Less than 42 

lpt. 42to44 


L) Family History: 


2 pts. My family has a history of heart disease or heart 
attacks before the age of 60 


Inactive Lifestyle: 

1 pt. 
demanding 

Weight: 

1 pt. 


C) Smoking: 


lpt. I'masmoker 
Diabetic: 

1 pt. Male Diabetic 

2 pts. Female Diabetic 


2 pts. 


3 pts 


2 pts. 


3 pts 


Lrarely exercise or do anything physically 


I'm more than 20 Ibs. over my ideal weight 


At your age, 
with your high cholesterol, 
what's your risk 
of a first heart attack? 


re your ri 


Fill in your points for each risk fact 


sk of a first heart attack. 


Ls 


L) Total Cholesterol Level: 


40 to 48 
49to53 


4 pts. 54+ 0 pts. 
I pt 
2 pts. 


45 to 54 


55 to 73 


4 pts. 74+ 
0 pts. 
1 pt. 
2 pts 


-l pt 


Less than 240 mp/dl 
240 to 315 mg/dL 
More than 315 mg/dL. 


J HDL Level (good cholesterol): 


39 to 59 mg/dl 
30 to 38 mg/dl 
Under 30 mg/dl 
Over 60 mg/dl 


L) Blood Pressure: 


Idon't 


take blood pressure medication; my blood 


pressu re is: 


(Use yo: 
0 pts 
1 pt. 


2 pts. 


1 pt. 


L) Total Points 


ur top or higher blood pressure number) 
Less than 140 mmHg 

140 to 170 mmHg 

Greater than 170 mmHg 

(or) 

Lam currently taking blood 

pressure medication 


If you scored 4 points or more, you could be at above average risk of a first heart attack 
compared to the general adult population. The more points you score, the greater your risk. 


If you have already had a heart attack or have heart disease, your heart attack risk fe 


is significantly higher. Only your doctor can evaluate your risk and recommend 
treatment plans to reduce your risk. If you don’t know your cholesterol level or 


blood pressure, ask your doctor if your levels should be checked 


Provided as an educational service from Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 


PRAVACHOL, in combination with diet, is 
proven to reduce the risk of a first heart 
attack, reduce the risk of death from 
heart disease, and reduce the need for 


surgery to clear blocked coronary 


arteries (such as bypass or angioplasty 
based on a landmark study including 
over 6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease 


Because PRAVACH 


is a prescription 


American Heart ae 
Association. 


Fighting Meart Disease 
and 


drug, vou should ask vour doctor or 
healthcare professional if PRAVACHO 
right for you. Some mild side effects, 


such as slight rash or stomach upset, 


ccur in about 2-4% of patients 





PRAVACHOL 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks in people 
with high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is the only cholesterol- 
lowering drug of its kind proven to 
help prevent first heart attacks. And the 
grim fact is, up to 33% of people do not 
survive their first heart attack. Improving 
your diet and exercise is an important 
first step, but may not be enough. So ask 


your doctor about PRAVACHOL. It reduces 
the risk of a first heart attack and the need 
for surgery to clear blocked coronary 
arteries. PRAVACHOL has been prescribed 
by doctors for millions of men and 
women worldwide. It could help you live 
a longer, healthier life. 


Ask your doctor if PRAVACHOL is right for you. Or call 
1-800-PREVENT for information on first heart attack prevention 


including a free brochure from the American Heart Association. 


It’s all provided by Bristol-Myers Squibb. 


Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks. 





PRAVACHOL” 


Pravastatin Sodium Tablets 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Hypersensitvity lo any component of tvs medication. Actve liver disease or Uneeptaned, persestent 
Hevatons in lever function tests (see WARNINGS). Pregnancy and lactabon. Atherosclerosis Is a chrome process and 
discontinuation of pid Jowering drugs curing pregnancy should have little impact on the outcome of jong-term therapy of 
primary hypercholesteroleméa. Cholesterol anc other products of cholesterol beosynithesis are essential components for fetal 
Cevelcpmert (including syntesis of steroats and ceil membranes}. Since HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors decrease cholestera: 
synthesis and possibly the synthesis of other biologically active substances derived trom che#estarol, They may cause fetal harm 
when admuristered to pregnant women. Therefore, HMG-CoA reductase intubitors are contraindicated during pregrancy and in 
‘fursng mothers. Pravastatin should be administered to women of childbearing age onty when such patients are highty 
unlikely to conceive and have been informed of the potential hazards. !! the patient becomes pregnant whe taking Tes 
Glass of Grug, therapy should be discontinued and the patient apprsed of the potential hazard to the fetus. 

WARNINGS: Liver Enzymes: HMG-CoA reductase inhititers, like some other lipid-lowering therapies. nave been axsociated 
with Biochemical abnormalities of Iver function. Increases of serum transaminase (ALT, AST) vakses to more than 3 limes the 
upper Emit of normal occurnng on 2 or more (not necessary sequential) oocasions have been reported in 1.2% of patients 
treated with pravastatin in the US over an average period of 18 months. These abnormalities were not associated with 
Cholestasss and dd rot appear to be related to teatmert duration In those patients in whom these abncemaiibes were bebeved 
0 be retated to pravastatin and who were dsconfinued trom Meragy, the transammnase levets usualy tel siowty to oretreatment 
levels. These biochemical findings are usually asymptomatic altough worldwide experience indicates that ancrexia, weakness. 
and/or abdominal pain may aso be present in rare pabents. In the largest long-term placebo-controtied clirecal tral with 
pravastatin (Pravastatin Primary Prevention Study, See Clinical Pharmacology). the overall incidence of AST and/or ALT 
tevations to greater than three trmes the upper linet of normal was 1.05% in the pravastatin group as compared fo 0.75% in 
‘fhe placete group. One (0.03%) pravastatin treated patent and 2 (0.06%) placebo-treated patients were Giscomtinued because 
of transaminase sevations. Of the patients with normal liver function at week 12, three of 2875 treated with pravastatin 
(0.10%) and one of the 2919 placebo patents (0.00%) had ebevations of AST greater than three times the upper limit of normal 
On two Consecutive measurements and/or Giscontinued due to elevations in transaminase levels during the 4 8 years (median 
Treatment) of the study It is recommended that liver function tests be performed prior to and at 12 weeks following 
imitiation of therapy or the elevation of dose. Patents who develop increased transarwnase levels or signs and symptoms: 
of liver disease should he monitored with a second liver function evaluation to confirm the finding and be followed thereafter 
with frequent iver function tests until the abnormalityties) return to normal. Should an increase in AST or ALT of three mes the 
upper limit of normal or greater persist, withdrawal of pravastatn therapy ss recommended. Acte lover disease or unexplained 
‘transarenase elevations are contraindications to the use of pravastatin (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). Caution should be 
exercised when pravastabn is admunestered to pabents with a testory of bver disease or neavy aiconot ingeston (see CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics/Metabolismm Such patents should be closely monvlored, started at the lower enc of 
‘The recommended dosing range, and Utvated to the desired therapeutc effect. Skeletal Muscle: Rare cases of 
thabdomyotysis with acute renal taiture secondary to myoglobinuria have been reported with pravastatin and other 
Grugs in this class. Lincompticated myaiga has also been reported in pravastatin-treated patients (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). Myopsthy, defined as muscie aching or muscle weakness in conjunction with increases in creatine 
phosphokinase (CPX) values to greater than 10 times the upper normal limit, was rare (< 0.1%) in pravastatin clinical traits. 
Myopathy should be considered in any patent vith ofuse myaigias, muscle tenderness or weakness, and’or marked elevation 
of CPK. Patients should be advised to report promptly unexplained muscie pain, tendemess or weakness, particularly 
accompanted by matatse oF fever Pravastatin therapy should be discontinued if markedly elevated CPX levels occur or 
myopathy is diagnosed or suspected. Pravastatin therapy should also be temporarily withheld in any patient 
experiencing an acute or serious condition predisposing to the development of renal tallure secondary to 
rhabdomyolysis, ¢.g., sepsis; hypotension, major surgery; trauma; severe metabolic, endocrine, or electrolyte 
Gisorders; or uncontrotied epilepsy. The risk of myopathy dunng treatment with another HMG-CoA reductase intubitor is 
increased with concurrent therapy with ether eryteomycin, cyclosporing, niacin, or filtrates. However, nether myopathy ner 
Syruhicant increases in CPK levels nave been observed in ttwee reports involving a total of 100 post-transptamt pabents (24 
renal and 76 cardiac) treated for up to two years concurrently with pravastatin 10-40 mg and cyclosporine. Some of these 
patients also received offer conconnitant immunosuporessive therapies. In one singke-Gose study, pravastatin levels were found 
to be increased in cardiac transplant pabents recennng cyclosporine. Further, in clinical triats involving small numbers of 
pahents who were treated concurrently with pravastatin and niacin, there were no reports of myopathy Also, myopathy was not 
Teported in a trial of combination pravastatin (40 mg/day} and gemfibrozd (1200 mp/day), although 4 of 75 patients on the 
combination showed marked CPK elevations versus one of 73 patients recelving placebo, There was a trend toward more 
frequent CPK gievadons and patent withdrawals Gue to musculoskeletal symptoms in the group recetving Combined treatment 
a8 compared with the groups receiving placebo, gemfibrozil, of pravastatin monotherapy (see PRECAUTIONS: Drug 
Interactions) The use of fibrates alone may occasionally be associated with myopathy. The combined use of 
pravastatn and fidrates should be avoided unless the benefit of further alterations in lipid levels ts liktety to outweigh 
the increased risk of this drug combination. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Pravastatn may elevate creatrene phosphokinase and transaminase levels (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). Tres should De considered mn the differental diagnosis of chest pain in a pahent on therapy with pravastatin. 
Homozygous Fama Hyperchotesteratema Pravastatin has not been evaluated in patents with rare homozygous famwber 
Nypercholesterolemia in ths group of pabents, t has been reported that HMG-CoA reductase wnteitors are less etfectve 
because the patients lack functional LOL receptors. Renal insufficiency. A single 20 mg oral cose of pravastatin was 
adminatered to 24 pablents with varying degrees of renal inpairment (as determined by creabnine clearance) No effect was 
Gbserved on the pharmacokinebcs af pravastaSn or its Ja-hydroxy somenc metabolite (SQ 31,906). A smal ncrease was seen 
in mean AUC values and halt-Ste (1X) for the inactive anzymatc ring hydroxylation metabolte (SO 31,945). Given this smal 
‘sample size, tre dosage admanstered, and the degree of indvidval vanabelty, pabents wi renal impgsrment who are recewing 
pravastatin should De Clasely monitored. Information for Patents: Patients should be advised to report promptly unexplained 
messci€ Pann, LeNCeTNeSS OF weakness, particularly if accompanied by mavasse or fever Drug Interactions: Inmunargpressive 
Drugs. Gemfitvazt Nuscin (Nicodnic Acid), Erythromycin: See WARNINGS: Skeletal Muscle. Antpyrine: Since concomitant 
‘administration of pravastatin had no effect on the clearance of antipyring, interactions with other drugs metabolized via the 
same hepatic cytochrome wozymes are not expected. Cholestyramine/Covesipol Concomitant admintstraton resulted in an 
appraxomatety 40 to 50% decrease in the mean AUC of pravastatin. However, when pravastatin was administered | hour before 
oF 4 hours afer cholestyramine of 1 hour Defore Cofestipo! and a standard meal, there was no clinically significant decrease in 
oavailatulity or therapeutic effect. (See DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Concomitant Therapy.) Wartann in a study 
involving 10 heathy maie subjects given pravastatin and wartarin concomitantty for & days, bioawailabéllty parameters at steady 
tate for pravastatin (parem compound) were not altered. Pravastatin did not alter the plasma proten-tinding of wartarin. 
Concomitant dosing Gd increase the AUC and Cmax of warfarin but cid not produce any changes in its anbcoaguiant action 
(Le. m0 increase was seen in mean prothrombin time after 6 days of concomitant therapy). However, Kleeding and extreme 
prolongation of prothrombin time has been reported with another drug in this dass. Patients recennng wartarin-type 
anticoagulants should have their protrombin tmes closely monitored when pravastatin i initiated or the dosage at pravastatin 
bs changed. Cimetiing: The AUCs a» for pravastatin when given with cimetidine was not significantly ditferent from the AUC 
for pravastatin when given alone. A soneticant ditference was cbserved between the AUC's for pravastatin when given with 
Cimetidine compared to when aciministered with antacks. Digoxin: in a crossover trial Involving 18 healthy male subjects given 
pravastatin and digoxin concurrently for 9 Gays. the bioavailability parameters of digoxin were not affected. The AUC of 
Pravastatn tended to increase, but the overall Cioavailabeity of pravastatin plus its metabolites SO 31.996 and SOQ 31.945 was 
not altered Cyclosporine Some investigators have measured cyclosporine levels in patients on pravastatin, and to date. nese 
fesufts indicate no Cimcally meanungts elevators in cyclosporine levels. [n one single-Jose study, pravastatin levels were 
found to be increased in cardiac transplant patients receiving cyclosporine. Gemmfibrazi! In a crossover study in 20 healthy maie 
volunteers given concomitant single Coses of pravastatin and gemfibrozil there was a significant Gecrease in urinary excredon 
‘and pratein binding cf pravastatin. in addition, there was 2 significant increase in AUC, Cmax, and Tmax for the pravastatin 
matabolite SQ 31.906. Combination therapy with pravastatin and gemfinrozil is generally not recommended. in interaction 
Studhes with aspirin, antacids (1 hour prior to PRAVACHOL), cimetidine, nicotinic acid, or probucol, no statistically sgniticantt 
Gifterences in Dloavatabilty were seen when PRAVACHOL (pravastatin sodium) was administered. Other Drugs: During clinical 
trials, no noticeable Crug interactons were reported when PRAVACHOL was added to: diuretics. antinypertensives. cdigtats, ACE 
intvbttors, caiciun channe! blockers. beta-blockers, or nitroglycerin. Endocrine Function: HMG-CoA reductase mtetators: 
interfere with cholesterol syittesis and lower circulating cholesterol levels and, as such, might theoreDcally blunt adrenat or 
gonadal sterow hormone production Results of chnical trails with pravastatin in males and post-menopausal females were 
inconsistent with regard to possible effects of the drug on basal steroid hormone levels, in a study of 21 males, the mean 
testosterone response to human chorionic gonadotropin was signéficantly reduced (p< 0.004) after 16 weeks of treatment with 
40 mg of pravastatin. However. tie percentage of patents showing a 2 50% rise in plasma testosterone after human chonome 
Qonadotropin stimulation did not change significantly after therapy in these patents. The effects of HMG-CoA reductase 
inhibitors on spermatogenesis and fertiity have not Deen studied in adequate numbers of patients. The effects. if any, of 
pravestatn on the pitultary-gonadal aais in pre-menopausal temaies are unknown. Patients treated with pravastatin who 
splay clinical evidence of endocnne dysfunction should be evaluated appropriately. Caution should aiso be exercised it an 
HMG-CoA reductase intubitor or other agent used to lower cholesterol levels ts administered to patents also recening otter 
rugs (¢.9., ketoconazole, spironclactone, cometicine) that may ciminish the levets oe activity of sterord hormones. CNS Toxicity: 
CNS vascular lesions, characterized Dy pertvascular hemorrhage and edema and mononuctear Cell inftration of perwascular 
SQ@OBS, were Seen in dogs treated with pravastatin et a dose of 25 mo/ugiday, a dose tat produced a plasena drug level about 
‘50 times Magher than the mean drug level in humans taking 40 mo/day. Simiar CNS vascular lesions have been cOserved wth 
Several other drugs in this class. A chemically simitar drug in this class produced optic nerve Gegeneration (Wallerian 
Gegeneration of retinageniculate fibers} in clirecaity normal dogs in a Gose-dependent fashion starting at 60 mohg/day. a dose 
that produced mean plasma drug levels about 30 times higher than the mean Grug level in humans taking the highest 
Fecommended dose (as measured dy total enzyme inhibitory activity), This same drug also produced vestibulocochiear 
Wallerian-like degeneradon and retinal gangtion cell chromatotyses in dogs treated for 14 weeks at 180 mo/kgicay. a dose 
which resulted in a mean plasma drug level sitar to that seen with the 60 mg/kg/day dose. Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, 


Impairment of Fertility: in a 2-year study in rats ted pravastatin at doses of 10, 30, or 100 mg/kg body weight, there was an 
increased incidence of hepatoceliutar carcinomas in males at the highest dose «p < 0.07). Although rats were given up to 125 
times the human dose (HD) on mg/kg body weight basis, serum drug levels were only 6 to 10 times higher than those 
measured in humans given 40 mg pravastatin as measured by AUC. The oral adminstration of 10.30. or 100 m’kg (producing 
plasma drug levels approximataly 0.5 to 5.0 times the human drug levels at 40 mg) of pravastatin to mice for 22 months 
resulted n a statsbcally sagnificam increase in the incidence of malignant lymphoenas in treated fernaies when atl treatment 
(groups were pooled and compared to controts (p < 0.05). The incidence was not dose-related and male mice were not affected 
A chemically similar Grug in this class was administered to mice for 72 weeks at 25, 100, and 400 mg/kg body weight, which 
resulted in mean serum drug levels approximately 3. 15. and 33 fmes higher than the mean human serum drug concentraton 
(as total inhibitory actratty) after a 40 mg oral dose. Liver carcinomas were sigrwicanty increased in high-dose females and 
mid- and high-dese maies, with a maximum incidence of 90 percent in males. The incidence of adenomas of the liver was 
Sqnificantly increased in mic- and high-dose femates. Drug treatment also significantly increased the mcidence of tung 
adenomas in mid- end high-dose males and females, Acenomas of the eye Hardenan gland ja gland of the eye of rodents) were 
ssgnificanty higher in nigh-dese mice than in controls. No evidence cf mutagenioty was ctserved in wttro, wth or without rat- 
nver metabobe actaton, in the following studies: microbial mutagen tests, using mutant strains of Swimoneita Syptimurum oF 
Eachenchia cot, 3 forward mutation assay in L5178Y TK +/- mouse lymphoma cells; a chromosomal aberration test in hamster 
calls; and a gene conversion assay using Saccharomyces cerevisiae. in addition, there was no evidence of mutagenicity in 
titer & domnant lethal test in mice of & micronucleus test in mice. in @ study in rats, with daily doses up to 500 mg/kg. 
pravastatin did not produce amy adverse effects on fertility or general reproductive performance. However, in a study with 
another HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor, there was decreased tertiMty in maie rats Treated for 34 weeks at 25 mg/kg body weight, 
Sthoug) this effect was not observed in a subsequent fertitty study when tes same Gose was administered for 11 weeks (ihe 
entire cycie of spermatogenesis. including epididymal maturatort). in rats treated with thes same reductase intubetor at 180 
maging /day, semuniterous tubule degeneration (necrosis and loss of sparmatogenic epitrekum) was observed Although not seen 
with pravaststin, two simiéar drugs in this class caused drug-related testicular atrophy, decreased spermatogenesis, 

Spermatocytc degeneration, and glant cell formation in dogs. The clinical significance af these findings Is unclear Pregnancy: 
Pregnancy Category See CONTRAINDICATIONS Safety in pregnant women has not been eslatéshed. Pravastatin was not 
teratogenic in rats at doses up to 1000 mg’ky daily or in rabbits st doses of up to 50 mg/kg daily. These doses resulted in 20x 
(vabbi@) or 240: frat) the human exposuve based on surtace area (mo'meter’), However, in studies with another HMG-CoA 
reductase inhittior, skeletal maiformations were observed in rats and mice, There has been one report of severe congenital 
ony deformity, tracheo-esophaged! fistula, and ang! atresia (Vater sssocabory in 3 baby born to a woman who took another 
HMG-CoA reductase inhibetor wih Gextroampnetamine suftate Curing the first trmmester of pregnancy PRAVACHOL (pravastatin 
sodium) should be adiranestered to women of ctukd-bearing potential ony when such pabents are highty uniikaly to concelve 
and have Deen informed of the potential hazards. If the woman becomes pregnant while taking PRAVACHOL (pravastatin 
Sodium), should be Giscontinued and the patient advised again as to he potental hazards to the fetus Nursing Mothers: A 
sai amount of pravastatin ts excreted in human breast mak. Because of the potental for senous adverse reactons #1 nursing 
intarts. women taking PRAVACHOL should not nurse (see CONTRAINDICATIONS) Pediatric Use: Safety and eftectveness in 
individuals less than 18 years old have not been established Hence, treatment in patients less than 18 years old is not 
recommended at tes hme. 


(ADVERSE REACTIONS: Pravastatin is generally wet tolerated: adverse reactions have usualy been mid and tareient in 4- 
month tong placedo-controtied trials, 1.7% of pravastatin-treated patents and 1 2% of placebo-treated patients were 
discontinued from treatment because of adverse experiences attributed to study Grug therapy; thus difference was not 
statishcally significant. in long-term studies, the most common reasons for decontinuation were asymptomatic serum 
‘Tansaminase ncreases and mit, non-speciic gastrointestinal complaints During chrecal trials the averad incidence of adverse 
events in the elderly was not diferent from the incidence Observed in younger patents. Adverse Clinical Events: Ail adverse 
Gincal events (regardiess of attribubon) reported in more than 2% of pravastate-treated patients im the placebo-controlled 
triads are identified in the tabte below. aiso shown are the perceritages of pabents in whom these mactical events were Deleved 
to be retated or possibly related to the drug: 


All Events Events Attributed 
to Study Drug 
Body Systenv/Event Pravastatin Placebo Pravastatin Placebo 
(M = 900) (N= 411) (N= 900) (M = 411) 
% * % * 
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“Statistcaby somficanty diferent trom placedo. 

In the Pravastatin Primary Prevention Study (West of Scotland Coronary Prevention Study) (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: 
Clinical Studies) involving 6595 patents treated wit) PRAVACHOL (pravastatin sodium) (N = 3302) or placebo (n = 3293) the 
adverse event profife in the pravastatin group was comparable to that of the placebo group over the median 4 § years of the 
Study The folowing eMects have been reported with drugs in ths class. not all the effects insted below Nawe necessarty teen 
associated with pravastatin therapy Skeletal myopathy, rhekdomyolysrs, artheaigia. Mewolagcat dystunction of cartan cranial 
Nerves (including alteration of taste, impairment of extra-ocular movement, facial paresss), tremor, vertigo, memory toss, 
paresthesia, peripheral neuropathy, peripheral nerve palsy, arudety, insomnia. depression. Hypersensitivity Reactions: An 
apparent hypersensitivity syncrome has been reported rarely which has included one or more of the fotlowing features: 


athena photosereitvty fever ctuls fusting, matnise dyspnea ton epde mal nectotyss, erythema mufbtorre mouse, 
‘Stevens-Jonnson syncrome. Gastrointestinal: pancreatitis, hepabtis, including chromic active Nepatiis, chotestatic jaundice, 
fatty change in liver, and, rarely, cirrhosis, fulminant hepatic necrosis, and nepatoma; anorexia. vomiting, Skin: alopecia, 
prunitus. A variety of skon changes (¢.9., nodules, discoloration, dryness of skin’mucous membranes, changes to haie/nadls) have 
Deen reported. Reproductive: gynecomastia, loss of libido, erectile dystunction, Eye: progression of cataracts (lens opacities), 
opnthaimeplegia Laparatory Abnormalities. elevated transaminases. alkaline phosphatase, and dilinubey, thyrod functon 
ebnormaities. Laboratory Test Abnormalities: increases in serum transaminase (ALT, AST) values and CPX have been 
observed (see WARNINGS) Transient, asymptomatic eomnopteta has been reported Eosmoptnl counts usually retumed to 
formal despite continued therapy. Anemia, thrombocytopenia, and leukopents have been reported with HMG-CoA reductase 
‘ihditors. Concomitant Therapy: Pravastatin has been admunistered concurrentty with cholestyramine, Colestipol, necotnic 
acid, probucol and gemfibrozil. Preliminary data suggest that the addition of either probucol or gemfibrozil to therapy with 
lovastatin or pravastatin is mat associated with greater reduction in LOL-cholesterot than that actreved wilh lowasta®n or 
Drawastatin alone No adverse reactions unique fo the combination oF in addition to those previcusty reported for each crug 
lone have been reported. Myapathy and rhabdornyatyses (with or withoul acute renal favure) herve been reported when another 
HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor was used in combination with immuncsuppressive drugs. gemfibror, erythromycin, or ipic- 
Jowering doses of nicotinic acid. Concomitant therapy with HIAG-CoA reductase inhibitors and these agents is generally not 
recommended. (See WARNINGS: Skeletal Muscie snc PRECAUTIONS: Drug interactons | 

OVERDOSAGE: To date. there are two reported cases of overdosage with pravastwhn, both of which were asynotomatic and 
‘not associated with clinical laboratory abnormalihes. It an overdose occurs. it should be treated symptomatically and supportive 
measures should be mnsdtuted as required. 


CAUTION: Federal (USA) law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 


& Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 J4-538F 


Revised Apt 1997 
03-8001-4-97 








journalistic balance, it must also be re- 
ported that we have more than our fair 
share of fine families, college graduates, 
astute businesspeople and nature lovers, 
not to mention theater and the arts, pris- 
tine mountains, wildlife and wildflowers, 
and premier restaurants and shops. Our 
skiing ranks among the best in the world. 
Our summers are a foretaste of paradise. 
As a former urban denizen, | count my- 
self blessed to be spending my twilight 
years here in Shangri-La. 

Joseph E. Machurek 

Crested Butte, Colo 


Be Humane to Humans 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION BANNING 
assisted suicide saddened me [NATION, 
July 7]. Fear of abuse of the practice has 
defeated the ability of individuals to 
choose the time, place and method of 
their death. It is inconsistent for a coun- 
try whose most revered value is the 
autonomy of the individual to deny its 
citizens the right to the ultimate autono- 
my: making all decisions regarding the 
way they die. 

We call euthanizing our pets hu- 
mane, yet because of the court's ruling, 
we can’t be humane to humans even 
when a person is pleading for release 
from unbelievable suffering. Safeguards 
must be put in place to prevent abuse, 
and Congress must establish the right to 
die for all who choose to exercise it. 

Randy Kemner 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I'M NOT CONTEMPLATING ENLISTING THE 
help of Dr. Jack Kevorkian, but I feel 
sympathy for the plight of terminally ill 
patients. I believe in freedom of choice 
for individuals, including those who 
wish to end their chronic suffering. What 
these people want is death with dignity. 
They seek a willing, understanding part- 
ner, be it Dr. Kevorkian or another like 
him, to give them moral support when, 
after all else has failed, they end their 
suffering. I salute all the doctors brave 
enough to challenge the law in order to 
assist those who seek their help 
Herminia Gaskin 
New York City 


Effects of Radiation Exposure 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE MEDICAL EFFECTS 
of atom-bomb fallout [Sc1ENCE, June 23] 
stated that “the 120,000 people who sur- 
vived Hiroshima and Nagasaki are not 
being cut down in large numbers by can- 
cer and other radiation diseases. In fact, 
by some measures they seem to be out- 
living contemporaries who were not 
exposed.” This statement incorrectly 
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§ hell Kepler (General 
Hospital's mischievous 
nurse Amy Vining) has long 
been admired for her unique 
and sensuous fashions — 
lacy, flowing, and above all, 
feminine. In her new book, 
MAKE FASHION MAGIC, 

Shell shares her step-by-step 
instructions and no-sew 
techniques to turn dull cloth- 
ing into something simply 
extraordinary. 
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implies that radiation exposure has 
increased the life-span of atom-bomb 
survivors. The survey referred to is the 
U.S.-Japan Radiation Effects Research 
Foundation study. It includes 93,000 
survivors who were in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki at the time of the bombings 
and 27,000 people who were not there. 
Approximately 50,000 survivors in the 
study received appreciable radiation 
exposure. About 22,000 of these sur- 
vivors died between 1950 and 1990. On 
average, these 22,000 deaths occurred 
five months earlier than deaths among 
other members of the study population. 
Our studies demonstrate that radia- 
tion-associated excess risk from cancer 
or other diseases persists for at least 50 
years, and strongly suggest that this ele- 
vated risk continues throughout life. Our 
data do not show that atom-bomb sur- 
vivors are living longer than comparable, 
unexposed groups. 
Dale Preston, Chief, Statistics 
Kiyohiko Mabuchi, Chief, Epidemiology 
Radiation Effects Research Foundation 
Hiroshima 


YOU NOTED THAT THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
is in the process of setting rules for deal- 
ing with nuclear waste. However, it is 








Chomp 
Not surprisingly, readers were 
revolted when Mike Tyson took a 
bite out of Evander Holyfield’s ear 
[Sport, July 7]. Some called Tyson 
an animal, others a cannibal. Joan 
Mcintosh of Norman, Okla., believes 
there is a pattern to Tyson’s violent 
behavior: the latest incident is “a 
reality bite.” Noted Mcintosh: “It 
has taken an assault on another 
fighter’s ear for the sports world to 


different viewpoint: “The real victim 
in this affair is Mike Tyson. Take an 
unsocialized young person who has 
poor emotional control, put him in 
an arena (read Colosseum), promise 
him millions of dollars to beat up his 
opponent and then be shocked 
when he bites! All we needed was a 
lion like the Romans had.” 








irresponsible to imply that the govern- 
ment could save billions of dollars by 
setting a low threshold for what is safe 
radiation exposure. Current federal radi- 
ation regulations are hardly oppressive. 
Many organic chemicals are more strict- 
ly controlled. A more fitting conclusion to 
your story would have been to note that 
where the line is drawn between safe 
and unsafe radiation exposure could cost 

or save lives. 
Arlie Schardt, Executive Director 
Environmental Media Services 
Washington 


Marriage Louisiana-Style 
I WAS GLAD TO READ THAT A COVENANT 
marriage, more difficult to dissolve than 
the traditional one, is being offered by 
Louisiana [WASHINGTON Diary, July 7]. 
In this age of throwaway everything, 
even marriages have become disposable. 
Lenient attitudes toward divorce con- 
tribute to a devaluation of marriage. It is 
no longer the sacred union it was in the 
past. I agree that one important way to 
avoid a divorce is to prevent a bad mar- 
riage from taking place. I like the idea of 
counseling before a license is issued. If 
couples truly believe they will be mar- 
ried “till death do us part,” they may be 
more careful about making a commit- 
ment. And once married, in a situation 
where it is not as easy to bail out, more 
couples would try to work through their 
problems. Way to go, Louisiana! Pave 
the way for the other 49 states to follow. 
Deidra McCarty 
Pearl, Miss. 


MAKING A DIVORCE HARDER TO GET WILL 
almost certainly decrease the chances 
that a marriage will go bad. People who 
enter a covenant marriage will feel 
more secure and be more inclined to 
make the commitments, sacrifices and 
investments necessary for marital suc- 
cess. However, the restrictions on di- 
vorce will make life more difficult for 
those whose marriage goes sour. Will the 
beneficial consequences outweigh the 
detrimental ones? I don’t know, and nei- 
ther does anyone else. 
Norval D. Glenn 
Austin, Texas 


Memories of Martha Duffy 


I WAS SORRY TO READ OF THE DEATH OF 
writer-editor Martha Murphy Duffy [To 
Our READERS, June 30]. Every week for 
years, the first thing I did when TIME 
came in the mail was to look at what 
Martha had to say. We went through the 
Cambridge, Mass., public school system 
together. Martha was the most interest- 
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ing and intelligent person in our class of 

1953. She was the high school valedicto- 

rian. We were very proud of her! I am 
going to miss you, Martha. 

Dorothy Grimes Harrigan 

Medford, Mass. 


The Unsinkable Satori 


YOUR REVIEW OF SEBASTIAN JUNGER’S 
The Perfect Storm [Books, June 23] re- 
counted a dramatic sea story but was 
incorrect in some facts. | am the owner 
and captain of the sailing vessel Satori, 
which your reviewer said sank in the 
fierce 1991 storm off the East Coast. In 
fact, before evacuating the vessel, I 
lashed the helm, sheeted in the storm jib 
and checked the compass. Seven days 
after my crew and I were rescued, I had 
Satori pulled off the beach in Maryland. 
Her bilges were dry, and there was no 
structural damage. Since then, I've 
sailed her 6,000 miles. 
Raymond Leonard 
Pittsford, Vt. 


How Far Is Too Far? 


THE HEADLINE ON YOUR STORY ON INDE- 
pendent counsel Kenneth Starr asked, 
“Has Starr Gone Too Far?” [NaTION, July 





7]. It should have asked, “Have the Clin- 
tons Gone Too Far?” It is because of 
innumerable delays, subpoenas, stone- 
walling and an appeal to the Supreme 
Court that this investigation has gone on 
and on. Starr is doing a great job. Just 
leave him alone! 
Jessie G. DeMassa 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


YES, STARR HAS GONE TOO FAR! HE HAS 
progressed from a fishing expedition to 
personal attacks—a vendetta. Millions 
and millions of dollars have been spent in 
this pursuit. Inhabitants of Arkansas 
have been subjected to inappropriate 
questions. Federal tax money has been 
spent by Starr that could have been used 
for worthy nonpartisan causes. 
Madeline Grainger 
San Antonio, Texas 


Not Hollywood Trash 


RICHARD CORLISS’S PIECE “SEX! VIO- 
lence! Trash!” on so-called exploitation 
movies of the past belongs in the third 
category because of its lack of focus and 
misinformation [CINEMA, July 7]. Corliss 
branded my father, Edgar G. Ulmer, “the 
vagabond king of grade-Z films.” My 
father’s films did not purvey either sex or 





violence; perhaps their budgets were 
sometimes trashy, though only by neces- 
sity. None of his films were exploitive in 
the sense used in the article, but all were 
exploitable—read marketable—by virtue 
of my father’s creativity as a director. His 
movie Detour (1946) was selected in 
1992 to be included in the Library of 
Congress’s National Film Registry. My 
father directed more than 50 features 
during his career. His work will be hon- 
ored in August, when 25 of his films will 
be shown at the Edinburgh Internation- 
al Film Festival. 

Arianne Ulmer Cipes 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


CORLISS IMPLIES GRIND-HOUSE FILMS 
are all the rage today simply because 
they are ridiculous. Like they're cool 
because they're so awful. I don’t think 
so. We do not love exploitation films 
because we want to relive a past decade 
of innocence. Exploitation filmmakers 
have proved that creative, classic and 
socially relevant films can be made on 
modest budgets. These movies hit close 
to home. We are in our houses, and there 
are nymphomaniac cannibalistic freaks 
waiting to feast. This is real! This is myth! 
Brook King 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Official Car of the Supercharged Family 


Just strolling along won't get you far these days. With the all-new 240-horsepower Regal GS, 
a supercharged family like yours can cover a lot more ground. And babies of all ages will 
be soothed by a quiet interior that rivals the Mercedes C230,* along with the most 
standard safety features in its class.** 


Ss The new supercharged Regal GS by Buick. 


_ "Based on independent testing of overall intenor noise levels, “Based on A. Polk mid-size class. Excludes other GM products. 
§ " ©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Regal is a registered trademark of GM Corp. Buckle up, America! For more information, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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The Future of Hong Kong 


THE REAL SHAME OF HONG KONG'S HAND- 
over [ONE CountTRY, MANY SYSTEMS, 
June 30] is that neither the Chinese 
monarchists, Nationalists nor Commu- 
nists in their succession have been able to 
accomplish on the mainland what the 
British did through their colonial admin- 
istration of Hong Kong. Colonialism, in 
general, has had an ugly and venal past, 
but not so the British version. To be sure, 


the British may seem to be stereotypical- | 


ly aloof, superior and uncompromising, 
but wherever the British went they per- 
formed better than their predecessors 
and successors. They brought democra- 
cy and made a better civilization. More- 
over, they fostered in their subjects the 
cultural values of the British people: 
strength of character, integrity, disci- 
pline and above all incorruptibility. 
Charles McKenna 
New York City 


1 PREDICT THAT THE ISLAND OF HONG 
Kong will not be engulfed by China; it 
will expand into the mainland. The drag- 
on will not devour what the unicorn left. 
J.K.P. Ariyaratne 

University of Kelaniya 

Kelaniya, Sri Lanka 








Time’s Extended Family 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 


long newsmagazine program. On CNN 

every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 
Newly designed and 
loaded with fresh 
features. On the Web 
at time.com 

y For'the best online 

i coverage of the U.S. 


scene, check out TIME 
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| AFTER LONG YEARS OF CAPTIVITY, HONG 


Kong is finally released. Now it returns to 
China with a colossal legacy and a new 
spirit. It is like a son who brings home 
with him not only an inheritance but also 
an updated modus operandi in free mar- 
kets, democracy, trade expertise and 
entrepreneurship. Will the son’s parents 
be humble and wise enough to take 
advantage of his savvy and experience? 
Joao Myszko 

Pinhais, Brazil 
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VERBATIM 


(41 used a Russian birch 
switch to spank the 
President very well.?? 
BORIS YELTSIN, 
on flogging Finnish President 
Martti Ahtisaari in 
the sauna with a birch 
branch, a tradition 
in Russian bathhouses 





(41 am not going to go 
and work and give my 
money to Fred Goldman. 


0.J. SIMPSON, 
on CNN’s Burden of Proof 


| will be for you a 
father figure, but | am 
not your father.) 


BILL COSBY, 

recalling what he once told 
Autumn Jackson, who claims 
to be his daughter, from the 
actor's testimony in court 


(4 The White House has 
confirmed that Chelsea 
Clinton has a boyfriend. 
Her parents are being 
very old-fashioned, saying 
no sleep-over dates until 
the young man comes up 





with $100,000.” THANKS ANYWAY: Just days after U.S. astronaut Michael Foale agreed to roll up 
BILL MAHER, his sleeves and fix the Rube Goldberg contraption known as Mir, the rattled Rus- 
on Politically Incorrect sians decided to send two new cosmos to do the home improvement themselves 


PIDNERS & LOSERS 


COUPS, REAL AND IMAGINED 





BILL PAXON NEWT GINGRICH 
So he failed to nix Newt. His O.K., he put down the rebellion. 
resignation from the leadership But now he knows: even his 
means he can defy in the open buddies want to dump him 
’ GENERAL H. HUGH SHELTON Of LLEN 
Squeaky-clean farm boy becomes The chairman-king killed his heir 
Top Gun. One for the commandos apparent, but now the AT&T 
over the paper pushers board is looking to kill the king 
GERRY ADAMS KENNETH § 
© Presto! Sinn Fein leader pulls Duh? $30 million to prove 


\ LR.A. cease-fire out of his hat Vince Foster killed himself? 
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LOBBYING 


The Latest Skinny on 
Washington's Skivvies War 


IT’S THE BIKINI LINE VS. 
the bottom line. It’s the 
underpinnings of an 
inside-the-Beltway 
underwear war. It’s 
HANES vs. FRUIT OF THE 
LOOM, a high-stakes trade 
battle over who's going to 
wear the underpants in 
the family. At issue: a 
$200 million provision attached to the 
budget bill that would allow briefs and 
other goods manufactured in the Carib- 
bean to enter the U.S. at dramatically 
lower tariffs. Fearing that the provision 
would help competitors munch into its 
market, FRUIT OF THE LOOM has hired for- 
mer Senate majority leader turned lobby- 
ist BOB DOLE to oppose the measure. 
Cheerleading for Hanes’ parent, Sara Lee 
Corp., and other U.S. apparel makers with 
major Caribbean interests, is former Rea- 
gan aide KEN DUBERSTEIN. Also coming 
out of the closet on this issue is PRESI- 
DENT CLINTON, a close friend of Sara Lee 
Corp. ceo and Democratic fund-raising 
bigwig JOHN BRYAN. Clinton, long in favor 
of the provision, phoned Senate majority 


FRUIT OF THELOOM 
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UNBANO DELVALLE FOR TIME 


PEDALING PHILATELISTS First the Pony Express. 
Now the U.S. Postal Service Pro Cycling Team. 
You may wonder why the Postal Service is 
sponsoring a three-year $5 million bicycle 
team when your check is still in the mail. Well, 
cyclists exemplify swiftness, and the Postals, 
managed by Montgomery Sports of San Fran- 
cisco, have won more than two dozen races. 
This month the team is competing in the 
prestigious Tour de France. “We don't expect 
to win this race,” says spokeswoman Margot 
Myers, “but we'd love to get all our cyclists 
across the finish line on the Champs 
Elysées.” Is that a priority delivery? 


leader TRENT LOTT late last week to make 
clear his support for the bill. At the mo- 
ment, most of the honorable gentlemen 
seem to prefer Hanes. | —By Adam Zagorin 


FUND-RAISING HEARINGS 


Who's Peddling 
Influence to Whom? 


BEFORE FRED THOMPSON BECAME A 
celebrity in his biggest role ever—a hard- 
nosed U.S. Senator rooting out foreign 
influences in American politics—he was 
just a little ol’ lawyer with Arent Fox, a 
D.C. firm that at the time did legal and 
lobbying work for several foreign 
governments and various overseas 
corporations. According to documents 
Thompson and Arent Fox filed with the 
Department of Justice, Thompson's duties 
included lobbying for Haitian President 
JEAN-BERTRAND ARISTIDE, who hired 
Arent Fox in October 1991 shortly after 
his government was overthrown by a 
military coup. As the firm lobbied U.S. 
officials to bolster support for Aristide’s 
F return to power, Thompson 
f pitched in by calling JOHN 
w SUNUNU, chief of staff for 
3 = the Bush White House, 
: to discuss Aristide’s case. 
‘ TOM DAFFRON, Thompson's 
chief of staff, says there 
is absolutely, totally, nothing similar 
between foreign governments seeking to 
influence U.S. policy by hiring a lobbyist 
and foreign governments seeking to 
influence U.S. policy by giving campaign 
contributions. “One’s legal, and the other 
is illegal,” he explains. —By Gabriel Snyder 


Thompson 
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DIPLOMACY 


All in the Family, 
A Prague Reunion 


WHEN SECRETARY OF STATE MADELEINE 
ALBRIGHT jetted into Prague last week, 
aides were mum about her plans for a 
meeting with her cousin, DAGMAR 
SIMOVA, the woman who told the world 
that Albright’s family had Jewish origins. 
Feelings between the two sides of the 
family are—well, somewhat strained. At 





Albright and Havel 


the American embassy in Prague, word 
was that a visit was tentative. In the end, 
Albright decided it was best to repair the 
breach. The two women had a private 
breakfast in Albright’s hotel the morning 
after she arrived, and later, when Czech 
President VACLAV HAVEL presented 
Albright with the country’s highest honor 
at Hradcany Castle, Simova was seated 
front and center, wiping tears from her 
eyes. But Albright did not invite Simova 
to tour the Old Jewish Cemetery and the 
Pinkas Synagogue with her, even though 
they share more than a dozen relatives 
whose names are among the 77,297 
Holocaust victims painted on the walls. 
“I guess she wanted to see it privately,” 
said Simova. —By Ann Blackman/Prague 
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Camp for Show, Putt for Dough 


IBERATED FROM HAVING TO TAKE HIS FAMILY ON VACA- 
tion wherever it would do him the most good elec- 
torally, President Clinton decided to go back to 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., where, as we used to say 
when Dwight D. Eisenhower was President, he can 
play golf with his rich friends. 

Dick Morris has written that for a couple of summers, the 
Clintons went West because a Morris survey had found that 
voters would look more kindly on a vacation that included hik- 
ing and camping out. Given my own 
camping experiences, the way | 
would have interpreted those findings 
was that American voters were saying, 
“If I have to try to sleep on the hard 
ground while being eaten by mosqui- 
toes, why shouldn’t he?” 

So poor Clinton gave up the sum- 
mer-vacation spot he liked and appar- 
ently spent at least one night in a tent. 
My sympathy for his sacrifice was lim- 
ited. I spent precisely twice that many 
nights camping out with the kids in 
tents, and I’m still waiting for the elec- 
toral payoff. 

Nevertheless, I’m pleased to see that the “permanent 
campaign” is over and Clinton is unshackled from the tyran- 
ny of the polls. Not having to run again, he can go back to 
Martha’s Vineyard, which is obviously the place that a Dem- 
ocratic President up for re-election should have avoided 
from the start: for years the Vineyard has been known as the 
summer home of intellectuals and academics and journal- 
ists and entertainers who are liberal in their politics, and it 
has also been known as the single most difficult place in the 










THE GOOD NEWS 





FLU FIGHT An astounding 99% of kids who received a 
nasal-spray flu vaccine in a trial remained free of the 
illness. And no flu shots, no tears. But the earliest the 
spray will be generally available is the fall of 1999. 
GOOD OLD DIURETICS Used for decades, diuretics 
may work as well at preventing complications of 

hypertension as newer, more costly drugs. In patients with high 
blood pressure who have had a heart attack, the medication 
lowered the risk of heart failure 80%. 

AIDS DEATHS DECLINING In the first nine months of 1996, U.S. 
AIDS deaths dropped 19% compared with the same period in 1995. 


Sources: National Institutes of Health: JAMA. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
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entire country for a non-property owner to get to the beach. z 

The combination of liberal politics and high gates is not sur- * 
prising in beach communities, where the bones of American = 
society tend to show through as property lines. In a well-off « 
summer community, a property-owner’s views on affirmative * 
action or foreign aid have nothing to do with where he stands = 
on such issues as three-acre zoning or who should be eligible 
for beach-parking permits. 

Unlike President Eisenhower's golfing partners, the peo- 
ple President Clinton will play golf 
with in Martha’s Vineyard may be rich 
from movie deals or from Washington 
law firms rather than rich from CEO 
salaries, but they’re still rich. The vot- 
ers are aware that none of those guys 
are lined up at a national park in Au- 
gust, waiting for their turn to sleep on 
the ground. 

When Clinton went West, he man- 
aged to find a golf course. In Morris’ 
view, press pictures of Clinton on the 
links negated all the good done by pic- 
tures of the President around the 
campfire. Golf still has a strong associ- 
ation with rich people—although as a practical matter, the 
people sitting around a campfire with a vacationing President 
are also likely to be rich. 

I realize that every Administration tends to make me nos- 
talgic for the Administration that preceded it, but at this time 
of year, I do find myself missing George H.W. Bush, who was 
without tension in matters such as where one should summer. 
He went to Kennebunkport, Maine, where he had always 
gone. And there he played golf with his rich friends. 5 
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A CLUE FOR CEREBRAL PALSY Doctors have long 
known low birth weight increases a baby’s odds of 
developing cerebral palsy. But now research shows 
that normal-weight babies are also at risk if the 
mother is harboring an infection during delivery. 


BODY BELTS BEGONE! Leather support belts worn by 
weight lifters may be of little value. Measured electronically, stress 
on the spine is the same among men who do or don't wear belts. 
WHERE THERE'S SMOKE Boys born to moms who smoke during 
pregnancy are more likely to exhibit aggressive, destructive or other 
problem behaviors. Nicotine may disrupt fetal brain development. 


Sources: JAMA. Clinical Biomechanics: Archives of General Psychiatry 
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After 40 years in 
broadcasting, I’ve got 
my finger on the nation’s 
jolel 1 melo Mm t-1 <a i mice)ag] 
me. Drink fat free milk. 
Studies suggest that a 
healthy diet rich in lowfat 
rol- lava e)gelelelois-Masl- baal 1 ©) 
lower the risk of high 
blood pressure. 
Listen to the King and 
drink up, America. 
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MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


LARRY KING ©1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 








DIED. BRUNO ZEHNDER, 51, Swiss-born, 
penguin-snapping photographer; in a 
blizzard that surprised him as he filmed 
his flightless friends; in Antarctica. 
Zehnder, who legally changed his mid- 
dle name to Penguin, shot Time's Jan. 
15, 1990, cover on Antarctica. 


DIED. SIR JAMES GOLDSMITH, 64, bil- 
lionaire financier; of a 
heart attack after a long 
battle with cancer; at his 
villa near Malaga, Spain. 
Goldsmith made his nut 
with pharmaceuticals and 

groceries and parlayed it into a fortune 
as a corporate raider in the ’80s, acquir- 
ing high-profile targets. A legendary 
gambler, his business motto was “If you 
can see a bandwagon, it’s too late to get 
on it.” Late in life he started one of his 
own, founding Britain’s Referendum 
Party, which opposed the European 
common currency. His warm and very 
extended family included his third wife, 
who lives in London, and his second 
wife, his mistress and their families, who 
share a home in Paris. 


HENRI DAUMAN—AP 


DIED. ARTHUR LIMAN, 64, among his 
generation’s best-known litigators, 
whose A-list clients included junk-bond 
king Michael Milken and the Senate 
Iran-contra committee; of cancer; in 
New York City. Liman brought a rare ex- 
uberance to a career that spanned pros- 
ecuting white-collar crime, haranguing 
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DIED. GERDA CHRISTIAN, 83, Adolf 
Hitler’s devoted secretary; in Diissel- 
dorf, Germany. Christian was on hand 
at the Fiihrer’s eleventh-hour wed- 
ding to Eva Braun and lunched with 
him before he committed suicide, 

but chose not to take the poi- 
son pills that Hitler report- 
edly gave her as a parting gift. 


tigating the riots at Attica. (The sear- 
ing Attica report he helped write 
was nominated for a National Book 
Award.) The famously disheveled 
Liman was known for getting so 
caught up in the advocacy he 
loved that he sometimes 
showed up in court with the 
pants from one suit and 
the jacket from another. 
(See Eulogy below.) 
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DIED. ALEXANDRA DANILOVA, 
93, ballet’s radiant empress who 
left Russia in 1924 but never 
j defected from its classical 
dance traditions; at her home 

in New York City. Or- 

A phaned at three, 
Danilova fell in 

love with the 

>" stage. At the 
, Ballet Russes in 
the 1920s and '30s, 
she soared as 


DIED. EUGENE SHOE- 
MAKER, 69, vigi- 
lant planetary 
geologist who 
spent a life- 
time tracking the 
comets he believed 
posed a threat to life 
on Earth; in a car 
accident; near Alice 
Springs, Australia. Shoe- 
maker co-discovered the comet 
that smashed into Jupiter in July 
1994, creating dazzling fireworks 
| for stargazers. 









Odette in Swan 
Lake and sizzled as 
the street dancer in Le 
Beau Danube. As a teacher 
at the School of American 






pow DIED. ROBERT WEAVER, 
| 89, the first African 
| American appointed to 
the Cabinet; in New 
York City. In 1966 Pres- 

ident Lyndon Johnson 

named him to fill the new post of 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment at a time of intense inner- 












dancers. “I sacrificed marriage, 


never any misunderstanding on 
my part: I knew the price.” Her 


Ballet, she inspired generations of =£ 


Lieut. Colonel Oliver North and inves- 
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PASSIONATE ADVOCATE A year ago, knowing he was 
dying, Arthur Liman told me he wanted to write about his 
life as a lawyer. He had a notion that he could inspire 
young lawyers to regard our profession as he did—a way 
to serve the public interest. Arthur was worried that pub- 
lishers wanted something else—gossip, indiscretions, 
boasts. He knew so many important people, had handled 
so many famous cases, that such a book could have been 
a best seller. But he was steadfast. “I won't do a book like 
that,” he would say. He was too loyal to his clients to tell 
tales, too genuinely humble to brag and too idealistic to 
believe celebrity defined a successful legal career. 


By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell and Alain L. Sanders 


city turmoil. 


audiences knew only the profit. 








He was shambly, unglamorous, sentimental, tolerant, 

fair and liberal. People thought he had a bad haircut, and 
it: he once said he was the only person whose 

H hair had been improved by chemotherapy. He could seem 
= self-absorbed, but in fact he loved being a mentor. Two 
4 years ago, Arthur asked for my help in setting up an office 
= to defend poor New Yorkers facing the death penalty, and 
* | saw him at his finest, doing the civic lawyering he loved 
no less than his monumental dealmaking. Even as his 
illness advanced, the only thing that made him sad, | 
think, was the unfinished task of calling lawyers back to 
the ideals he lived by and believed in. | —Peter Sistrom 
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children and country to be a bal- = 
lerina,” she wrote, “and there was 2 
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TUNE- UP. 


WOULDN'T IT BE NICE IF 











CAR DIDN’T? 


Imagine an engine so finely balanced, 
F : GM vehicles with 
so reliably built, so carefully assembled, 





it doesn’t need a tune-up for 100,000 miles aU OOD eniiet 
It wasn’t easy to do. But GM did it. tune-up intervals 
Leaving the owners of these vehicles include all: 
more time to do the little things Chevrolets 
ms E that keep themselves in tune. Stee 
- Oldsmobiles 
Like going to the gym. The library. Buicks 
The mall. The beach. Cadillacs 
GMCs 


You can count on GM engines 


(GS to go a long way between tune-ups. awa tade 
: ire Humans? 


That’s another story. 


*This period may vary with use and driving conditions. 


F] General Motors. 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


HEN GIANNI 
Versace 
walked down 
the street in 
Miami Beach, 
he had every 
reason to 
think he had 
created the world. If fashion has 





joined Hollywood and sports 
among the great public spectacles 
of our time, Versace was one big 
reason why. And if Miami Beach 
is now a laboratory of instant grat- 
ification, full of clubs and in-line 
skaters and muscle guys with del- 
toids like the gas tanks on a 
Harley—in some measure that 
was Versace’s doing too. Six years 
ago, when the city was thread- 
bare, he fell in love with it, and 
soon began converting a hotel 
and a crumbling apartment build- 
ing into his comically scrump- 
tious mansion, one of his four 
homes around the world. And 
where Versace went, the models 
and movie stars soon followed. 
Andrew Cunanan created his 
own worlds too. They just didn’t 
work out. For years he had insin- 
uated himself into the lives of 
well-off, older gay men. An adroit 
and tireless liar, he told friends in 
San Diego he was Andrew DeSil- 
va, a man with a factory 










































SUSPECT 
Cunanan in a 
1987 high 
school 
yearbook photo 
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MIAMI MANSION The designer spent nearly $40 million 
renovating the complex that became his Casa Casuarina 


NEXT TO LAST STOP A morning routine included a walk 


to the News Cafe to buy magazines and a cup of coffee 


in Mexico, or wealthy parents in the Philip- 
pines, or a wife and daughter—the ones in 
the photo he would pass around that he got 
from who knows where. But by last April, 
when police say he started a cross-country 
killing spree that climaxed in the fatal 
shooting of Versace, all his worlds were col- 
lapsing. His last rich guy had dropped him. 
He was gaining so much weight that few 
would give him a second look. He might 
have discovered he had the Arps virus. 
The worlds of Gianni Versace and An- 
drew Cunanan may have first intersected in 
the early 1990s, when both were in San 
Francisco—Versace to design costumes for 
a production of the San Francisco Opera. 
Erik Gruenwald, now a Los Angeles attor- 
ney, remembers that Cunanan approached 
him at Colossus, a local gay club, with ex- 
citing news. “I just met Gianni Versace,” 
Cunanan told Gruenwald. “I said, ‘Sure, 
and I’m Coco Chanel.’ A forthcoming ar- 


30 


ticle in Vanity Fair reports that Cunanan, 
now 27, had encountered Versace among 
a crowd backstage at the opera, and that 
Versace spoke to him, apparently thinking 
they had met at Lake Como in Italy, 
where Versace has a home. FB! agents told 
TiME that Cunanan and Versace probably 
did meet in San Francisco, though the na- 
ture of their relationship, if any, is still a 
mystery. 

By the time their paths began drawing 
ominously closer two months ago, Cu- 
nanan’s aggressively social personality, au- 
thorities say, had turned murderously so- 
ciopathic. The first victims in his path were 
two gay friends in Minnesota, a Chicago 
businessman and a New Jersey cemetery 
caretaker. Just days after the New Jersey 
murder, on May 12, Cunanan apparently 
resurfaced in Miami Beach and began 
working his way into Versace’s world. A 
friend of Cunanan’s has told Fs1 agents that 
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SCENE OF THE CRIME A bag of magazines, sunglasses and the victim's blood 





Cunanan had a crush on someone in Ver- 
sace’s entourage, perhaps a_ boyfriend. 
They suspect jealousy might have set off 
his next violent explosion. 

Versace lived directly on busy Ocean 
Drive, a 15-block strip of Art Deco hotels 
and sidewalk cafés facing the oceanfront. 
He didn’t even like the mansion’s security 
videocameras to be recording. In the Ver- 
sace household, everybody had regular 
routines that would be easy for a killer to 
know. One of those routines was Versace’s 
morning walk to the News Cafe, four 
blocks from his home, to buy magazines 
and a coffee. 

On Tuesday Versace headed out around 
8:30 a.m. According to some witnesses, he 
approached the café that morning by an un- 
usual route, coming from the other side of 
the street, though his home and the café 
were on the same side. “He walked past the 
entrance, circled back around and then 


went in,” says Stephanie Vanover, the News 
Cafe’s hostess. “It’s almost as though he 
knew someone was following him.” 

On his return to the house, just as he 
was opening the ornate wrought-iron gate, 
Versace was approached suddenly by a 
white man in his mid-20s. Some witnesses 
described an ambush-style killing in which 
the attacker pumped one bullet into Ver- 
sace’s head from behind, then another as he 
fell to the ground, But two other witnesses, 
who were later questioned by FBI agents, 
have told Time that first Versace appeared 
to struggle briefly with his attacker over a 
bag. “The next thing I know, I heard pow, 
pow, and I ducked on the ground,” says 
Romeo Jacques, 19, a dishwasher. 

As the attacker fled along Ocean Drive, 
at least one horrified onlooker pursued 
him at a distance. At some point, he swung 
around and aimed his pistol but didn’t fire. 
Disappearing into a public parking garage, 


CAUGHT ON VIDEOTAPE A camera recorded a man 
running away from Versace’s mansion after the shooting 


RESCUE ATTEMPT Emergency workers rushed Versace 
to a hospital, but doctors there pronounced him dead 





the shooter got into a red 1995 Chevrolet | traced to a shop where, on May 12, Cu- 


pickup, changed clothes, then fled again on 
foot. At the sound of the gunfire, mean- 
while, Versace’s companion Antonio 
D'Amico had rushed from inside the house 
to find the designer face up on the pave- 
ment in a spreading pool of his own blood. 
At the University of Miami's Jackson 
Memorial Hospital, doctors declared him 
dead. Ballistics tests later found that the 
gun that killed Versace was the same one 
that had killed two of the earlier victims. 
Though it now had stolen South Caroli- 
na plates, the pickup was quickly identified 
as the one belonging to the murdered New 
Jersey caretaker. It had been parked in the 
garage almost five weeks. Inside the truck 
were Cunanan’s passport and a check with 
his name printed on it. Also inside were 
eyeglasses, a jacket and an expensive wallet, 
all belonging to Lee Miglin, the Chicago de- 
veloper. A ticket stub found in the truck was 
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nanan had pawned a gold coin belonging to 
Miglin—an indication, FBI agents believe, 
that Cunanan is almost broke. 

“I wouldn’t call the case a mystery, be- 
cause he leaves behind voluminous amounts 
of evidence,” says an FBI agent involved in 
the chase. But suddenly what had been a 
frustrated and some say haphazard man- 
hunt became a furious one. The FBI offered 
a $10,000 reward for information leading to 
Cunanan’s arrest. On Saturday night, Mia- 
mi Beach police said they were exploring 
the possibility that he may be masquerad- 
ing as a woman to elude capture. “He may 
have shaved all of his body hair to enhance 
this appearance,” said a spokesman. Cu- 
nanan was fingered as a possible suspect in 
two other murders in the Miami area. He 
has been ruled out as a suspect in the 
killing of Silvio Alfonso, 44, a Cuban-born 
physician whose body was found on Thurs- 











day in Miami Springs. But police are still in- 
vestigating whether Cunanan may have 
been connected to the murder of a gay 
man, Casey Patrick Sigler, 41, who was 
beaten to death in his apartment on May 12. 
Neighbors say he came home that night 
with a man who fit Cunanan’s description 
and that his car was also stolen, 

In fact, Cunanan came close to being 
captured just four days before Versace’s 
murder. A sandwich-shop employee, G. 
Kenneth Brown, told Time he had recog- 
nized a man ordering a tuna sub as Cu- 
nanan. Brown took the order back to the 
kitchen and sneaked to a telephone to dial 
911. Police were dispatched, but while 
Brown was still on the phone, a co-worker 
took the customer's money ($4.12, includ- 
ing three silver dollars) and unwittingly let 
him walk out the door. When a Miami 
Beach police cruiser arrived five minutes 
later, the suspect was gone. When Brown 
later learned that Cunanan was a suspect in 
Versace’s murder, he said, “I wanted to 
throw up. I was thinking, If only they had 
caught him, Versace would still be alive.” 


T WAS THE NORMANDY PLAZA HOTEL, 
just a block down the road, where Cu- 
nanan apparently checked in on May 
12 and holed up for two months before 
the murder. According to the hotel’s 
owner, James Falin, investigators lat- 
er seized a pair of electric clippers and 
some fashion magazines from Cunanan's 
$39-a-night efficiency. Though law-en- 
forcement officials won't confirm that Cu- 
nanan stayed there, Falin is convinced Cu- 
nanan is the man who checked into Room 
205 two months ago, changed rooms three 
times and left a day or two before the Ver- 
sace murder, still owing a night’s rent. 

Some experts on murder say the term 
serial killer, which usually describes some- 
one who returns to a normal routine be- 
tween bursts of rage, doesn’t quite fit An- 
drew Cunanan. They've been rolling out 
“spree killer.” It's more appropriate for 
somebody on a full-time lethal tear, acting 
sometimes with sadistic fury, sometimes 
with a quick and cold-blooded bullet to the 
head. A theory gaining currency in the FBI 
is that Cunanan has been carrying out a 
crazed vendetta, aiming to settle scores 
with people he knew, that he has moved 
purposefully on a cross-country trek to- 
ward his lethal assignations. 

That odyssey began in San Diego, 
where Cunanan spent most of his life. Cu- 
nanan had told friends that David Madson, 
33, a Minneapolis, Minn., architect, was 
“the love of my life.” But Cunanan may 
have thought Madson, who had grown sus- 
picious of him, was involved with one of 
Cunanan’s best friends, Jeffrey Trail, 28, a 
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AMERICA’S MOST WANTED A store clerk in West Hollywood, Calif., hangs a poster of 
the accused killer, who has left a trove of incriminating evidence for police to find 


former San Diego Navy officer. In Novem- 
ber Trail moved to Minnesota to take a job 
with a propane-gas company. 

Around this time Cunanan may have 
learned he was HIV positive. A San Diego 
aips counselor, Mike Dudley, told Time 
that Cunanan approached him about six 
months ago and asked several questions 
about Arps. According to Dudley, Cunanan 
blurted, “If I find out who did this to me, I’m 
gonna get them!” Cunanan told friends he 
would be moving to San Francisco. But 
first, he said, he had some business to do in 
Minneapolis. On April 29, Trail’s body was 
found in Madson’s apartment. He had been 
beaten to death with 25 to 30 furious blows 
from a claw hammer. Four days later, police 
found Madson’s body dumped near a lake 
about 50 miles north of Minneapolis. He 





had been shot several times in the head and 
back with Golden Saber .40-cal. bullets. 
In early May, Madson’s missing red 


Jeep Cherokee was noticed collecting 
parking tickets near the home of Miglin, 
72, a millionaire Chicago developer. Days 
earlier Miglin’s body, wrapped in duct tape 
with space left at his nose so he could 
breathe, had been found under a car in the 
garage of his Gold Coast home. His killer 
had stabbed him with pruning shears, then 
sawed through his throat with a gardening 
saw. The killer had also nibbled on some 
ham and an apple, then made off with 
Miglin’s green 1994 Lexus. 

It was found on May 9 in rural 
Pennsville, N.J., near the body of William 
Reese, 45, a cemetery caretaker. Police 
found him shot in the head, again with a 
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A TRAIL OF MURDER 
AND STOLEN VEHICLES 


As his world crumbled, Cunanan left San 

Diego with a gala party, telling friends he had 

business to do in Minnesota. He allegedly killed 

a friend and an ex-lover there, then drove his second 
victim's Jeep Cherokee to Chicago, where he is accused 
of killing a third man. Cunanan stole the Chicagoan’s 
Lexus and drove it to New Jersey, where the fourth victim 
supplied the Chevy pickup found in Miami Beach 


Golden Saber .40-cal. bullet. Reese’s red 
1995 Chevrolet pickup was gone. The FBI 
believes Cunanan spent a few days in New 
York City’s Greenwich Village, then headed 
south on the New Jersey Turnpike. Along 
the way Cunanan replaced the truck’s 
plates with South Carolina license plates 
that he apparently stole from a K Mart 
parking lot off I-95 in Florence, S.C. Law- 
enforcement officials soon began picking 
up evidence that Cunanan, who had been 
placed on the FBI's ten-most-wanted list, 
was in South Florida, where many witness- 
es saw him on the club circuit. 

The real Cunanan, hidden behind lay- 
ers of his own lies, has never been easy to 
find. Though he liked to tell people he was 
the son of a wealthy Philippine sugar-plan- 
tation owner, his father Modesto, born in 


Jeffrey Trail, 28 
Minneapolis, MN 
April 29 


&” 


the Philippines, was a U.S. Navy veteran 
who stockbroker. The 
youngest of four children, Cunanan grew 
up in middle-class Rancho Bernardo, Calif., 
a San Diego suburb. At the élite Bishop’s 
School in La Jolla, he was popular and a lit- 
tle outrageous. Openly gay as a teenager, he 
once showed up at a school function in a 
red patent-leather jumpsuit that he said 
was a gift from his much older date. 

After graduating in 1987—and being 
voted by his classmates “Most Likely Not to 
Be Forgotten”—Cunanan moved on to the 
University of California at San Diego 
where he majored in history. During his 
freshman year, his world fell apart. Accord- 
ing to court papers filed last year by Cu- 
nanan’s mother MaryAnn, who was then 
seeking a legal separation, Andrew’s father 


later became a 
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David Madson, 33 
East Rush Lake, MN 


Lee Miglin, 72 
Chicago 





William Reese, 45 
Pennsville, NJ 
May 9 


Gianni Versace, 50 
Miami Beach 
July 15 


fled to the Philippines in 1988 because he 
was about to be arrested for “misappropri 
ating” $106,000 from his stock-brokerage 
business. (San Diego police say they have no 
record of a charge against him.) Though for 
the next six years Modesto sent MaryAnn 
his $900-a-month Navy pension, she says 
he stopped in late 1995. Forced onto welfare 
and food stamps, she moved to Eureka, II1., 
to be near another son, Christopher, and to 
settle in public housing. About a month 
ago, Cunanan’s mother returned to Nation- 
al City, Calif., a suburb of San Diego. The 
FBI has now moved her to a secret location. 

When his father took off, Cunanan 
dropped out of college and joined him 
briefly in the Philippines. In her court pa- 
pers, his mother says he came back be- 
cause he could not stand his father’s living 
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conditions. In the Philippine town of Plar- | 


idel, where Modesto lives now, he was 
questioned last week by Philippine police, 
who wanted to know if his son had tried to 
contact him lately. They say he insisted 
that his boy was not Versace’s killer. “My 
son is not like that,” the elder Cunanan told 
them. “He had a Catholic upbringing. He 
was an altar boy.” 


ACK IN CALIFORNIA, CUNANAN 
bounced up to San Francisco in 
the early 90s, where he lived off 
older men whenever he could. 
Though his mother has de- 
scribed him to reporters as “a 
high-class male prostitute,” none 
of his friends thinks he rented by the hour. 
His wealthy lovers gave him the money for 
his expensive clothes and the $1,000 restau- 
rant tabs he would pick up for groups of 
friends. Cunanan was presentable, suffi- 
ciently well informed about politics and the 
arts to make conversation, and given to con- 
servative, preppy clothes, or sweatshirts and 
a baseball cap. Versace’s glam merchandise 
was not his style. All the same, nobody de- 
scribes him as reserved. Jesse Cappachione, 
manager of the Midnight Sun, a bar in the 
gay Castro district, says that from 1990 to 
1992 a well-dressed Cunanan turned up al- 





most every night to buy drinks for every- 
body. “He was boisterous and always 
seemed to be smiley,” says Cappachione. 
“His laugh was very distracting. You could 
hear it in almost every corner of the room.” 
After returning to San Diego, Cunanan 
reportedly took up with Norman Blachford, 
a semiretired businessman in his late 60s 
with an ample, Venetian-style home on the 
ocean in La Jolla. He is said to have given 
Cunanan a dark green Infiniti and a month- 
ly allowance as high as $2,500, and to have 
taken him to Paris. “Andrew always had an 
air about him,” says waiter Jim Allen, who 
knew Cunanan in San Diego. “ ‘Out of my 
way—I'm really busy right now. I’m wear- 
ing very expensive clothes.’ He had one of 
those large, checkbook-size wallets. He’d 
open it, and you'd see rows of platinum 
credit cards. They were all in his name.” 
What he did not seem to have was much 
success with men closer to his own age. He 
complained that he couldn't get dates. Still, 
Monique Salvetti, 31, a close friend of Mad- 


| son’s, says Cunanan did meet Madson last 


year during one of Cunanan’s stints in San 
Francisco, when Madson was there on busi- 


‘ ; ‘ 
ness. “But there wasn’t very much continu- 


ity in their relationship,” she says. To com- 
plicate things, at some point Madson was 
introduced to Trail, perhaps by Cunanan. A 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY Gianni’s older brother 
walks with his sister Donatella during a private 


1991 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Trail had been stationed in San Diego. 
When he got out of the Navy he was briefly 
a trainee in the California highway patrol. 
By November, when Trail moved to 
Minnesota, Madson had lost interest in 
Cunanan. “He suggested there was some- 
thing about how Andrew sustained this 
lavish life-style,” recalls Salvetti, “that he 
might be involved in something illegal.” 
Cunanan’s relationship with the older 
Blachford also eventually fell apart, adding 





THE LESSON: DON’T BE AFRAID, BE WARY 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


IANNI VERSACE DID NOT MAKE HIS LEGEND BY APING THE 

behavior of others. Yet there was one custom of his 

peers he might have done better to observe. “Such a 

high-profile guy,” says Bo Dietl, head of a large New York 
detective agency. “He had to be crazy not to have security.” One 
of Dietl’s colleagues disagrees. “What could Versace have done 
differently?” asks Anthony Pellicano, a Los Angeles security 
consultant. “I'll tell you what. Nothing. Zero. If someone has the 
wherewithal, the time, the motivation and the skills to 
kill you, you are probably dead.” 

Yet Gavin de Becker, who has protected the 
likes of John Travolta and Cher, prefers not to dis- 
cuss the security of public figures. He’d rather fo- 
cus on his new book, The Gift of Fear, whose 
premise is the idea that his methods are not just for 
the wealthy and powerful but are equally applica- 
ble to the general public. The general public has re- 
sponded by putting his book on the best-seller list. 

For decades, Americans feeling uneasy about 
crime belabored government and the police about 
soaring murder rates. As is now well-known, the 
authorities and some favorable social trends have 
done their work, and the violent-crime rates have 
fallen dramatically. Yet the unease remains—cor- 


















rectly, some scholars think. American crime rates still dwarf those 
of other industrial democracies. Moreover, in 1995, the percent- 
age of murders committed by strangers was at a startling rate of 
55%. Jack Levin, director of the Program for the Study for Vio- 
lence at Northeastern University, notes that fear responds to 
crime quality as well as quantity. “It’s the large body counts,” he 
says, “it’s the fact that more strangers are [dying] on a random ba- 
sis; it’s 12-year-old boys killing for a pair of sneakers ... nasty, bru- 
tal crimes, acts of sexual sadism, stalking, serial murders, venge- 
ful employees who come back to the workplace.” Concludes 
Levin: “People are desperate for solutions.” 

De Becker has solutions to spare. Fear’s 
main idea is that our intuition of danger is a 
“brilliant internal guardian” that can be honed 
to a fine point. But there is also practical advice 

on a variety of crimes on Levin’s list, and some 

that might as well be: assault by a stranger, stalk- 

ing, rampages by co-employees and demon baby 
sitters. (A truly spectacular serial-killer case< 
seems thrown in for seasoning.) Some of the 
counsel is self-evident: Beware of strange men of-2 
fering unwanted favors or fake solidarity. Learn to= 
Say, “I said NO!” But a four-part test for assessing = 
> the possibility of violence is less obvious and more; 
useful. De Becker, a compulsive systemizer who 
has sold the Supreme Court his MOsAIC-2 comput-* 
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Santo carries the designer's ashes, as he 
ceremony at a cemetery near Lake Como 





to Cunanan’s devastation. By spring, 
friends say, he was taking the pain killers he 
sometimes sold to make money, adding 
vodka to his usual straight cranberry juice 
and sleeping late into the afternoon. 

To get a one-way ticket for his April 25 
flight to Minneapolis, Cunanan had to beg 
his credit-card company to allow one more 
purchase on his card, which was over the 
$20,000 limit, friends say. That weekend he 
stayed first with Madson at his apartment in 
a trendy warehouse district. Around 9:30 on 


er program for risk assessment, offers 17 signs that a worker 
may become violent, and 30 predictors for murder within a 
marriage. He urges battered wives to flee but argues elo- 
quently against the knee-jerk use of temporary restraining or- 
ders, which, he notes acerbically, “work best on the person 
least likely to be violent anyway” and enrage the rest. 

De Becker may be most informative on stalking, the quin- 
tessential crime for an alienated age. A million women and 


400,000 men were stalked in 
America in 1996. De Becker 
advises stalkees to administer 
one brush-off and engage in 
no subsequent contact. Dis- 
couragement by a male friend, 
he reports, usually backfires. 
Don’t change phone num- 
bers—the stalker “always” 
finds the new one—but invest 
in a second line, arming the 
first with an answering ma- 
chine. “The stalker won't re- 
alize you've changed, and 
you'll have a record of his 
calls if you need it.” 
Northeastern’s Levin pre- 
dicts that “the security indus- 
try is a growth industry into 
the next millennium,” and 
that sector’s huge current 
profitability supports the 


Sunday night, neighbors heard shouts and 


| thudding noises coming from the apart- 
8} ment, then the sound of running water. 
| When Trail’s body was found, investigators 
{| saw that his watch had stopped at 9:50 p.m. 


The murder scene was an investigator's 


| dream, The claw hammer that bludgeoned 


Trail to death was there. So was a gym bag 
with Cunanan’s name on it that contained an 
empty holster and a partly filled box of Gold- 
en Saber .40-cal. bullets. At Trail’s apart- 
ment police found a message from Cunanan 
on the answering machine, asking Trail to 
come to Madson’s place. Police who later 
searched Cunanan’s San Diego apartment 
found a trove of S&M gear: clamps, harness- 
es and videos featuring sex with animals. 

There is considerable controversy about 
whether the FBr neglected or fumbled the 
search from there. People in the gay commu- 
nity ask whether the bureau cared enough 
about a serial killer who preyed mostly on 
homosexuals. The bureau says it saw to it 
that Cunanan was featured four times on 
America’s Most Wanted, and followed up 
thousands of leads. “We've reached out to 
every gay community in the nation that we 
can identify,” says Kevin Rickett, an FBI 
agent with the Minnesota Fugitive Task 
Force, which launched the manhunt. 

In Florida, however, there have been 


save a few lives. 


In his new best seller, security expert De Becker argues that 
our intuition of danger is a “brilliant internal guardian” 
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complaints that the rsi did not focus early 
enough on Miami Beach’s gay community. 
A number of bars and businesses in the area 
say they were alerted by agents. But though 
the FBI promised to send 1,500 flyers to the 
gay and lesbian center in Fort Lauderdale, 
they did not arrive until the day after Ver- 
sace’s killing. Fi officials blame govern- 
ment printing delays for the foul-up. 

No one disputes now, though, that the 
search is on full force. FBI deputy director 
William Esposito told Time, “I'd equate this 
manhunt to what we were doing in the late 
stages of the search for the Unabomber.” 
Agents are seeking out every known friend 
or associate of Cunanan’s, on the assumption 
he will try to contact one of them in an effort 
to get shelter and money. “There’s a high 
likelihood he'll strike again,” warns Bill 
Hagmaier, chief of the Fpt’s child-abuse and 
serial-killer unit. Meanwhile, after a private 
service in Miami on Wednesday attended 
by Versace’s brother and sister, the design- 
er’s remains were cremated. Then his fami- 
ly took the ashes back to Italy on a private jet. 
And the worlds of Gianni Versace and An- 
drew Cunanan separated forever. —Reported 
by Greg Aunapu, Cathy Booth and Tammerlin 
Drummond/Miami Beach, Julie Grace/Chicago, 
James Willwerth/San Diego, Laird Harrison/San 
Francisco and Elaine Shannon/Washington 


prophecy. Ads for De Becker’s latest book also trumpet “Gift 
of Fear Seminars,” and although some may find his approach 
too theoretical or mistake his emphasis on prevention for 
blaming the victim, he will probably make a lot of money and 


It may seem almost churlish to wonder what sort of jumpy 
society will result from so many people becoming so sensitized 
to potential violence. De Becker claims that a calmly employed 


intuition, bolstered by knowl- 
+ edge, is actually “the exact op- 
posite of living in fear.” He de- 
scribes a woman who was 
unjustifiably unnerved when 
he joined her in an elevator. 
“A man who gets into the ele- 
vator on another floor,” he 
writes, “a man who gives her 
no undue attention, who 
presses the button for a floor 
other than the one she has se- 
lected ... who stands a sub- 
stantial distance from her, is 
not likely to hurt her without 
giving some signal.” If she'd 
read his book, she would have 
been able to unclench. That is, 
until the next human appeared 
on the horizon. —Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Gianni Versace sold 
the world a fantasy 
of unrestrained 
opulence. In his own 
life, that fantasy 
became real 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


REGGIO DI CALABRIA, THE 
southern Italian port 
city where Gianni 

Versace came of age, 
isn’t the sort of place 
where enviably 
tasteful women 
nibble on lunch and 
devour the most recent 
issues of Vogue. A small city 
with a rich Greco-Roman heritage, it 
ELM pees) riem i ecectiite hme nuuniexee(e(on 
during the past decades. Growing up 
there in the 1950s and ’60s, Versace 


: = witnessed the miserable postwar 
poverty that filled the streets, but 

| could find elegance in the turquoise 
Strait of Messina that lay just beyond 

them. His was a city where Calabrian 


Mafiosi thrived in all their cheap 
glamour and children once passed the 
hours in ancient ruins. Versace’s 
family home neighbored the remains 
of a Greek temple. 
p If geography is destiny, then 
esa Reggio di Calabria was a fitting 
>"). (Le ike z —-. birthplace for the Italian designer 
Pas ee e 1, AS "ma: who built a $1 billion fashion empire 
\ == Vie x on the notion that there should be no 
win Se wen) | ’ : barriers between the worlds of high 
DS te ee /@ é culture and low, no dividing line 
, ail we NZ between the aesthetics of refinement 
“ > : and ostentation. He finished off his 


' , splendidly cut couture gowns (costing 
<2 $20,000-plus) with accoutrements of 
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THE MASTER AND HIS MANNEQUINS Versace helped create the fashion show as spectacle, a world not merely of models but of supermodels 


denim and plastic. During his abbreviated 
life Versace designed costumes for several 
operas produced at Milan’s fabled La 
Scala, and outfitted the cast of Miami Vice 
He took stately villas and compounds in 
Milan, Lake Como, Miami Beach and New 
York City and refurbished them into homes 
unimaginably ornate 

Versace drew from varied universes in 
his acquaintances too. His undepletable 
pe 01 of celebrity friends inc luded everyone 
from choreographer Maurice Bejart to 
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Princess Diana (with whom he spoke once a 
week), from Madonna to Lisa Marie Presley 
A number of years ago he happily accepted a 
lunch invitation from Mike Tyson, a long 
time Versace fan. At his dinner parties he of 
ten liked to have fun with seating arrange- 
ments, once placing Harper's Bazaar editor 
Liz Tilberis next to a Milanese soccer goalie 

It was ultimately through his very visi- 
ble links to the grand and the fallen, the fab- 
ulous and semifabulous, that Versace left 
his most significant cultural legacy. The 


ye 


first designer to use known magazine mod 
els at his runway shows in the early 80s and 
the first to shrewdly place celebrities like 
Bruce Springsteen and Sylvester Stallone in 
the front rows of his audiences, Versace 
fused the cults of celebrity and style. The 
spectacles he created, replete with the blar- 
ing sounds of rockers like George Michael 
and clothes that were just as loud, earned 
the designer all the publicity they were 
meant to garner. As a result, he hastened 


the transformation of fashion f 


irom a rar 


: 





and superstars 





efied interest of the élite into a object of bot- 
tomless mass-cultural fascination. Remem- 
ber, there weren't always MTV style awards 
or accountants who can identify the faces in 
Harper’s Bazaar or makeup artists with 
best-selling coffee-table books. “Versace,” 
notes Vogue's European editor-at-large 
Hamish Bowles, “moved fashion into the 
public domain in the most strident way.” 
Gianni Versace began his career as a tai- 
lor and showman while a young boy in his 


mother’s Reggio di Calabria dress salon 


While his father Antonio made a living sell- 
ing appliances, his mother Francesca helped 
support the family as a dressmaker for the 
city’s small coterie of well-to-do women 
Versace made puppets from the remnants 
he found on the floor of his mother’s work- 
room. At nine he designed his first dress, a 
one-shoulder velvet gown. Skipping design 
school, he worked for his mother until he 
was 25 and in 1972 moved to Milan to design 
for a series of then prestigious Italian labels 

In 1978 he launched his first collections 





‘Do not disturb’ is the phrase which best describes my 
feeling of home: a refuge in which to retreat in search of 
serenity and comfort. Reality stays outside while inside you 
can create your own perfect dimension of taste. 


—VERSACE 


for men and women. By the early 90s he had 
added not only couture and lower pr iced 
bridge lines to his ready-to-wear business 
but also leather goods, fragrances and home 
furnishings. Indeed, success came so quick 
ly that he found it difficult over the years to 
escape rumors that he was Mob-funded 

talk, however, that has never been substan- 
tiated. After London’s Independent on Sun 
day made such claims in a 1994 article 
Versace won a $150,000 libel-suit settlement 
and a public apology from the newspaper. 
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EVERYONE 
KNOWS 


THE BEST 


BODY 


BUILDERS 


can be found 


CALIFORNIA 





Strength, flexibility, a 
healthy competitive spirit. It’s no wonder that, 


in 1972, Toyota established its first U.S. 


<oyor? truck body Plan, 





California, USA 


manufacturing plant, for building truck body 
components, in Long Beach, California. 

Since the establishment 
of our national sales headquarters in Torrance 
nearly 40 years ago, Toyota’s California opera- 
tions have been a cornerstone of our $7 billion 
investment in U.S. manufacturing and jobs. 
Today, Toyota directly employs more than 
20,000 Americans, not just in California, but 
in communities from coast to coast. 

As a company doing 
business in the global marketplace, Toyota 
understands the importance of investing 
locally, to ensure that the vehicles and com- 
ponents we sell meet the specific needs of all 
our customers — wherever they may be. 

That’s why, in communi- 
ties all around the world — from California, to 
Australia, to Thailand and beyond — Toyota 
vehicles and components are being built by 
the same people who drive them. 

Local investment. It not 
only builds better vehicles, it helps people in 
communities like Long Beach go from 


strength to strength. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 














People say, ‘Why 
didn’t he have 


bodyguards?’ But 
that very thing 
that made 
Versace refuse to 
build walls 
between himself 
and the world is 
what his fashion 
is about. 









—INGRID SISCHY 


FOUR WEDDINGS AND A DRESS This 
creation enhanced Elizabeth Hurley 





























THE AD KING Alongside Calvin Klein, Versace has 
produced fashion’s most memorable advertising 





WILL HIS FASHION EMPIRE SURVIVE? 


HE DEATH OF A FASHION INNOVATOR DOES NOT NECESSAR- 


ily spell doom for the company that bears his or her name. | 


The fashion houses founded by Coco Chanel and Guccio 
Gucci, for example, continue to thrive long after their 
founders’ passing. Yet such was the force of Gianni Versace’s 


personality, life-style and flair for publicity, that the question of | 


succession is more pertinent than ever: Without Versace, can his 
empire survive? 

Certainly, at his death, the designer was at the height of his 
powers, with his fashion house stitching together numbers as 
eye catching as its merchandise. The profits of Gianni Versace 
SpA, which puts its Medusa-head logo on everything from 
$15,000 evening gowns to $395 bath-towel sets, soared from 
$7.9 million in 1990 to $43.5 million in 1996. Worldwide sales 
of Versace-brand products, including items manufactured by li- 
censed companies, are on track to top $1 billion this year. 

Now, with Gianni out of the picture, it falls to elder brother 
Santo, 53, and sister Donatella, 42, to keep the company’s fash- 
ions and earnings hot. The family members are thoroughly 
versed in the business. Santo, an accountant by training, is the 
savvy CEO of the company, and the pineapple-blond Donatella, 
as vice president and a designer in her own right, has played an 
increasingly large role in matters of fashion. “Gianni was the ge- 
nius, but they can still go ahead,” says designer Donatella 


Girombelli, who gave Versace his first job in Milan in 1972. “It | 
| Ruttenstein, the fashion director at Bloomingdale’s, pointing 


won't be the same [company], but it will still be solid.” 

One of the family’s first orders of business will be to restore 
investor confidence in a proposed $350 million stock offering, 
originally planned for next June but now on hold in view of Ver- 
sace’s death. The eagerly awaited sale was to have transformed 


TIME 


Versace into a public company that could tap the stock market 
for funds to sustain its rapid growth. To be sure, the company 
can still show investors some impressive fashion strengths. Ver- 
sace boasts highly skilled design teams, for example, that can re- 
spond quickly to changes in the marketplace. And the compa- 
ny’s ownership of a majority stake in 10 of its manufacturing 
licensees enables it to turn the latest ideas off the street into 
ready-to-wear merchandise swiftly. 

In Milan, however, the home of Italian fashion, the compa- 
ny’s image could stand a bit of polishing. In May a Milan crim- 
inal court sentenced Santo to a 14-month suspended jail term 
after finding him guilty of bribing police to obtain favorable tax 
audits for the company. (Leaders of several other couture hous- 
es either plea-bargained away tax charges or drew similar 
penalties.) Santo is appealing the conviction. Moreover, the 
company continues to be dogged by rumors of Mafia ties, as- 
sertions that the family has consistantly denied. Fashion indus- 
try rivals wonder in particular who is financing Versace’s lavish 
boutiques, which now number some 300 around the world, de- 
spite the fact that most customers buy Versace clothes in such 
outlets as Nieman Marcus and Bloomingdale’s. 

With ghoulish predictability, Versace merchandise was fly- 
ing out of the stores last week, following the murder, But even 
in the long term, the demand for Versace brands seems likely to 
continue. “Versace’s team knows how to do the look,” says Kal 


out that sales of Versace merchandise at his company’s stores 
have been “all on the uprise.” Attitudes like that bode well for 
the future of the House That Versace Built. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Martin Penner/Rome and Stacy Perman/New York 
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CRAZY? No, Elton John and David KINDRED SPIRIT Lover D'Amico, left, 
Furnish are donning special Versaces designed activewear for Versace Sport 


Fragrances 
1996 sales; $150 million 


Blonde, The Dreamer, 
Versus, Blue Jeans, 
Red Jeans, Versace I'Homme 







Housewares 
1996 sales: $40 million 


Home Signature 
Collection of lamps, 
vases, picture frames, 
china, carpets, 

quilts, cushions, 
fabrics and linens 





Clothing 


1996 sales: $560 million 


Accessories 
1996 sales: $250 million 


Hats, shoes, handbags, 
gloves, scarves, costume 
jewelry, ties, belts, 
umbrellas 


Lines including Gianni 
Versace, Istante, Versus, 
Versatile, Versace Jeans 
Couture, Versace Sport, 
Versace Classic V2 and 
Young Versace 
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Still, even after the alleged serial killer An- 
drew Cunanan was fingered as the prime 
suspect in Versace’s murder, rumors persist- 
ed that the designer had been gunned down 
by the Mafia. 

Versace’s empire triumphed in part be- 
cause the designer maintained an unwaver- 
ing sense of what he was selling: a fantasy life 
of opulent sensuality. Versace’s omnipresent 
advertising campaigns—and the series of 
mondo Versace picture books he produced— 
often paid cartoonish homage to classical 
mythology, featuring sculpted male models 
voguing as gods and women portraying in- 
vincible (and big-haired) warrior princesses. 

In his clothes, Versace reveled in glaring 
colors, hallucinogenic prints and plunging 
necklines as his archrival, the great mini 
malist Giorgio Armani, seduced the world 
in neutrals. In his fall 1992 collection, Ver- 
sace unveiled an array of leather bondage 
dresses. He never cared if his clothes were 
considered lewd. “There were no apologies 
for Versace’s fashion,” notes designer Marc 
Jacobs. “No apologies for something being 
too gold or too sexy or too overt. ‘Too’ was 
not a problem.” What made Versace’s look 
so distinctive was the sense that the clothes 
were poured over the body. “Fashion is so 
often about propriety and decorum,” ex- 
plains Richard Martin, director of the 
Costume Institute at New York City’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. “Versace is so im 
portant because he put sexuality first. De- 
signers have always looked to the street; he 
looked to the streetwalker. He was transfig- 
uring the prostitute as Toulouse-Lautrec 
did in the late 1880s.” 

His undying attraction to the seamier 
side of dressing up came first and foremost 
from his beloved younger sister, the peren- 
nially bronzed Donatella, whose unabashed 
love of leggings, miniskirts and stilettos in- 
spired Versace all his life. The two were in 
separable as kids—and as grownups, some- 
times speaking on the phone a dozen times 
a day or more. Versace placed so much faith 
in his sister’s Vegas-meets-Biarritz sensibil- 
ity that in the early 90s, he gave Donatella 
(who shares a major stake in his company 
along with their brother Santo) complete 
creative control of his twentysomething- 
targeted Versus line. 

It was Donatella who persuaded Ver- 
sace to visit her in 1991 in her favorite new 
sunbathing spot, Miami Beach. On his way 
to Cuba with his longtime companion An- 
tonio D'Amico, he obliged his sister with a 
stop at the Hotel Fontainebleau, where she 
was vacationing with her husband Paul 
Beck, a former Versace model, and the 
couple’s two children, Allegra and Daniel. 
The designer hired a driver to show him 
around the area, and he wound up in the 
then not yet trendy section of South Beach. 
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LA FAMIGLIA The Versaces, looking oh so Fellini-esque in 1976, remained famously tight knit 


“| sat in a bar and started to look around at 
the people,” he later told TIME. “I said to 
my friend, ‘Why do we have to go to Cuba? 
It’s fun here.’ It was love at first sight.” 

In the next couple of years, he spent 
$6.6 million (and an estimated $32 million 
in renovations) on the two Ocean Drive 
buildings that were transformed into his 
Casa Casuarina residence, where his life 
last week came to an abrupt end. Versace’s 
arrival brought a much hyped infusion of 
glamour to South Beach. Soon after he 
started spending time there, it was hard to 
stroll down Ocean Drive without stum- 
bling upon a fashion shoot. Chic restau- 
rants popped up, and so did more and 
more modeling agencies, as aspiring cover 
girls and boys started hanging around Ver- 
sace, hoping to be discovered. (Every now 
and then he’d pick a face out of the crowd 
and dole out a contract.) 

Versace relished the scene he helped 
create. “He wanted to be where the buzz 
was,” says Bowles, a visitor to Casa Casua- 
rina. “He loved the excitement.” Versace 
saw Miami Beach, where he spent, on and 
off, a number of months a year, as a frothy 
pink-drink antidote to his life in Italy, where 
he divided his time between his three-story 
17th century palazzo in Milan and a 17-room 
villa on Lake Como. “For reading Proust I 
have my house on Lake Como,” he said in 
1993. “Here, in Miami Beach, I don’t want 
another monastery to live in. I want a place 
to read Truman Capote.” 

On whatever continent he found him- 
self, Versace seemed to generate the kind 
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of social whirl that in fact might have ap- 
pealed to Capote. In South Beach, guests 
filtered in and out of Versace’s media room, 
where the music video of the moment 
would be playing—often the work of a pop 
star in attendance. He didn’t create his 
palatial showplaces to let them sit empty. 
He loved playing host and entertainer, 
lending the Lake Como villa to Bruce 
Springsteen and his former wife Julianne 
Phillips for their 1985 honeymoon, giving 
impromptu dinner parties for friends pass- 
ing through Miami and often opening his 
South Beach doors for charity events. 


ET VERSACE IN MID-LIFE, IT TURNS 
out, was a tempered bon vivant, a 
high-glitz homebody. After occa- 
sional major bashes, like the New 
Year’s Eve soirées he threw for 
the past two years in South Beach 
(where guests included everyone 
from Calvin Klein to Rosie O'Donnell), he 
might decamp to a gay club called the War- 
saw Ballroom with a small group of friends 
to watch male dancers perform. But he was 
known as a quiet purveyor of the scene, a 
man who avoided drugs and heavy drink- 
ing. “I once proposed that we go out,” re- 
calls his friend Janie Samet, a French fash- 
ion writer, “and he remarked, “You can go 
to a restaurant if you want, but things are al- 
ways better at home.” 

As much as he loved dining a casa 
with loved ones, the fun usually wrapped 
up early, says his friend of a dozen years, 
Italian publishing mogul Leonardo Mon- 
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dadori, “Gianni was not one to 

gab until 2:30 in the morning. At 11 
© o'clock it was over, and everyone 
went home.” When he was away 
from South Beach and his sister 
Donatella—the family’s most ener- 
getic social animal—would hold 
court, Versace might call the staff 
to make sure there weren't too 
many guests milling about. Some- 
times the butler would frantically 
motion everyone to quiet down. 

All in all, Versace was consid- 
ered by many to be, as Bowles put it, 
“an unbelievably thoughtful per- 
son.” He would, adds Bowles, “al- 
ways remember who people’s kids 
were, always think to ask ‘How's 
your mother, Ann?” Moreover, Ver- 
sace was known as one of the rare 
fashion designers who actively en- 
couraged up-and-comers. Along 
with Donatella, he showed his sup- 
port for the young designer Jacobs 
by attending the crucial debut of the 
line he launched following his de- 
parture from Perry Ellis. When Ver- 
sace spotted the work of Todd Old- 
ham early in the young Texan’s career, 
Versace called a handful of European fash- 
ion editors and asked them to check it out. 
“In our industry this is highly unheard of,” 
says Oldham. “He saw my work and told 
people. I was really flabbergasted because 
he was such a design hero of mine.” 

Versace enjoyed sharing his love of art 
with friends. Before he died, he had com- 
pleted renovating his fourth home, a town 
house on Manhattan’s Upper East Side that 
was to serve as a museum for his mind-bog- 
gling collection of Picassos, Lichtensteins 
and Schnabels. Interview magazine editor 
Ingrid Sischy last saw Versace in Florence 
just a few weeks ago, at a hectic moment be- 
tween the unveiling of his fall menswear line 
and his couture collection. But he dropped 
everything, she recalls, picked her up at her 
hotel one morning and took a small group to 
Ravenna for two days just to show them the 
city’s Byzantine churches. 

During the past couple of years, Versace 
had started to allow himself more such 
breaks from hard work. This fall he was 
scheduled to begin shooting a new Woody 
Allen movie in which he would have played 
himself. Versace survived a bout of rare ear 
cancer recently, and he was determined to 
spend more time in respite. As he told a 
friend not too long ago, “When you are cured 
of something like that, you feel you have 
been pardoned, granted clemency. It 
changes your view of life.” Tragically, he had 
little time to live by his new vision. With 
reporting by Jordan Bonfante/Milan, Cathy Booth/ 
Miami Beach and Georgia Harbison/New York 








“I’m Going to Miss You, Gianni” 


A good friend offers a personal glimpse of the glamour, the luxe and her loss 


By MADONNA 





I SLEPT IN GIANNI VERSACE’S 
bed. Of course, he wasn't in it 
at the time, but I couldn't 
help feeling that I was soak- 
ing up some of his aura. I be- 
lieve that when we sleep, our 
soul leaves our body to be 
rejuvenated. Powerful and 
profound things happen to us 
in our bed at night, and ener- 
gy accumulates and hovers 


= The author at 
a Versace show in '93 


ranaey 
nervous energy around Gian- 
ni’s bed, and I must say I nev- 
er slept very well in it. 1 kept wanting to leap out of the bed 
and do things: write poetry, smell the gardenias and jasmine 
that surrounded the house, gaze out my window at the mag- 
nificent lake and press my face onto the cool marble of any 
number of naked-men statues that filled his bedrooms. | 
didn’t know who they were. They could have been important 
Greek gods or just your standard Roman hunks, but they 
were lovely to look at and very distracting. There were an- 
cient books to comb through. Old-master paintings to study 
and local architecture to marvel at. 1 was in heaven, but 
more important, I was envious of a person who had the 
courage to live life so luxuriously. I'm too practical for that. 

I had been invited to stay in Gianni’s villa in Lake Como 
after shooting my second Versace campaign in Milan. I was 
thrilled to spend the Fourth of July in such a beautiful set- 
ting. I arrived with boyfriend and entourage in tow. As a 
special favor, I had asked Gianni if I could bring my friend 
Marjorie Gross, who was dying of cancer. She came along, 
and we all had to keep pinching ourselves to make sure we 
weren't dreaming. Every evening at sunset we were served 
fresh Bellinis, which we sipped under the giant magnolia 
tree at the edge of the lake. The cook prepared 
delicious meals, the Sri Lankan servants waited 
on us with white gloves, and my dog Chiquita 
was taken for long walks by gorgeous Italian 
bodyguards with walkie-talkies. The captain of 
a large speedboat was always on standby to take 
us for our daily swim in the crystal-clear waters 
of the lake. Dirty clothes never stayed on the 
floor for more than a few seconds, and beauti- 
ful Versace gowns kept arriving. A new batch 
every day. I even wore one to dinner. I had this 
fantasy that I was in an Antonioni film and the 
shoot was going to go on indefinitely. | felt like 
a spoiled princess. “The Versaces really know 
how to live!” We kept repeating this over and 
over like a mantra. 

Gianni phoned regularly to make sure that 
everything was O.K. and that we were all taken 
care of. I thought about asking if my dog could 
have a manicure, but I decided against it. Even 
Gianni must draw the line somewhere. In retro- 





above it. There was a lot of 





spect I think he would have said yes, and a pet groomer would 
have been delivered in a matter of minutes. The only person 
as generous as Gianni is his little sister Donatella, who em- 
braces the beautiful things in life with the same fervor. 

But let me be very clear. The Versaces work as hard as 
they play. Obviously we were enjoying the fruits of Gianni’s 
labor. Evidence of his work ethic was all over the house. 
There were sketches lying around everywhere. Art books 
were marked or open to pages that were obviously going to 
show up somewhere in his new designs, and millions of 
magazines were piled on tables, full of articles or adver- 
tisements showing his glamorous and sexy clothes. Page af- 
ter page bursting with color and eroticism. This was a man 
with a mission. A force to be reckoned with. I was on vaca- 
tion in his house. He was working. 

Eventually my fantasy came to an end, and we all head- 
ed back to our lives that seemed dull in comparison. Gianni 
was probably designing his next collection, editing one of his 
books or building a new villa. Probably all three. 

The last time I saw him was in the spring in Miami. 
Donatella had invited me over for a pre-Easter dinner. I 
went to Casa Casuarina with a few friends and found Gian- 
ni in great spirits. He was mesmerized by the blue nail pol- 
ish on my daughter’s toenails. After dinner his niece Allegra 
sat at our feet and played with Lourdes while he talked about 
la dolce vita. He had kicked cancer, he was proud of his lat- 
est collection, and life was good. That’s when I launched into 
my speech about yoga and how good it would be for his 
mind, body and soul. He seemed open, and I gave him my 
yoga teacher's number. I could totally imagine this extrava- 
gant Calabrian with a twinkle in his eye in the lotus position. 
The great yogis believe there is no end to life. I’m inclined to 
agree. Even though Gianni’s life on this earth has ended, his 
spirit is everywhere, and his soul lives forever. 

I'm going to miss you, Gianni. We're all going to miss you. 
But I’ve got a pocketful of memories in my Versace jeans, and 
they're not going anywhere. a 
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| ADRIFT IN SPA 


Russia's space station suffers another disaster. Should the U.S. call 









































llit quits? 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


HEN ASTRONAUT MICHAEI 
Foale joined two cosmo- 
nauts aboard the Russian 
space station Mir in May, 
he expected to spend most 
of his time carrying out 
scientific experiments. It 
hasn't quite worked out 
that way. On June 25 an out-of-control sup- 
ply ship slammed into Mir, knocking out 
power, ruining many of Foale’s experiments 
and making the three spacefarers scramble 
to perform emergency repairs. Then, early 





last week, Russian commander Vasily Ts- 
ibliyey announced he was having heart 
problems. He couldn’t perform the more 
extensive repairs the ship needed, and if 
NASA was Willing, the Russian space agency 
wanted Foale to put on a space suit and try 
to help put Mir back together 

But even as NASA was giving the go- 
ahead for Foale to start his training for this 
unanticipated job, an- 
other disaster struck. 
Someone—according 
to one report, Tsibli- 
yev—pulled the wrong 
plug on an onboard 
computer, sending Mir 
into a spin and rob- 
bing it of power once 
again. Foale greeted 
this latest setback with 
the same low-key we- 
can-handle-it attitude 
that Americans have 
learned to expect from 
their astronauts. Yet 
as he and his com- 
rades inched their way 
through a dark, cold, 
lifeless Mir for the sec- 
ond time in a month, 
no one could have 
blamed Foale if he 
thought to himself, if 
only in passing, Is this 
trip really necessary? 

That’s what the U.S. is starting to won- 
der as well. Joint operations aboard Mir 
were originally designed to give American 
astronauts space-station experience prior 
to the launch of a new international space 
station in 1998 and to keep the Russians 
engaged in a high-profile cooperative 
project. But a series of mishaps on the 
creaky, ll-year-old Mir over the past six 
months has raised questions about the sta- 





ON MIR: Foale, 
Lazutkin, Tsibliyev 
in crisis mode 


tion’s safety, threatening to send space co- 
operation into what may turn out to be an 
uncontrolled spin of its own. Some U.S. 


z legislators, reflecting widespread public 
* exasperation, want NASA to consider bring- 
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ing Foale home next month, rather than 
letting him complete his scheduled four 

month stint. And they want the agency to 
re-evaluate whether astronaut Wendy 
Lawrence, due to replace Foale in Septem- 
ber, should go up at all. Says Wisconsin Re- 
publican James Sensenbrenner Jr., chair- 
man of the House Science Committee 
“Astronauts are sent up to Mir to do scien- 
tific work, not crisis management.” 

An American pullout would be a major 
setback for the Russian space agency, 
which earns nearly $100 million a year sell- 
ing rides aboard Mir to the U.S., as well as 
a blow to the Kremlin's prestige. So far, 
though, Nasa has no such plan. And for the 
moment, the Russians have more immedi- 
ate concerns. Last month’s crash poked a 
hole in the station’s Spektr module, forcing 
the crew to disconnect power cables so 
they could isolate the now airless Spektr 
from the rest of Mir 

Without Spektr’s solar panels, the 
space station has been limping along at half 
power—a situation that, if unremedied, 
would make it impossible to keep Mir op- 
erating as a research station. Rather than 
abandon Mir, the Russians worked out a 
way the crew could fix it: Tsibliyev and fel- 
low cosmonaut Alexander Lazutkin would 
put on space suits and take an “internal 
EVA”—an indoor space walk—to reattach 
the cables. The power lines would then be 
passed through a replacement hatch that 
was sent up aboard a supply rocket earlier 
this month 

When ground control first told Foale 
about the proposal, he pronounced it “in- 
credible”—and that was before he knew he 
might be involved. Not only would maneu- 
vering through Spektr’s narrow hatch be 
tricky in a bulky space suit, but it’s possible 
that shards of broken glass and droplets of 
caustic chemicals like formaldehyde are 
floating around in there. Despite the 
danger, the Russians were all set to begin 
practicing for the repairs last week. 

Then Tsibliyev called in sick. The Rus- 
sians asked NaSA to let Foale fill in as ap- 
prentice space repairman to Lazutkin, who 
would actually enter Spektr to reconnect 
the cables. And on Thursday, with Foale’s 
enthusiastic agreement—the whole thing, 
Foale said, was “quite an adventure”—the 
agency agreed to have him take the pre- 
liminary step of training for the job. 

That's when the wrong plug got 
pulled. “This was purely human error,” 
said Russian flight director Vladimir 
Solovyov, visibly shaken by this latest cri 
sis. “It is an especially unpleasant situa- 
tion.” The crew had to retreat to the Soyuz 
space capsule, which is permanently at- 
tached to Mir as an escape vehicle, and use 
the smaller craft’s rockets to aim the tum- 











bling space station’s solar panels back to- 
ward the sun. 

The mishap pushed back the repairs 
from last Thursday all the way to early Au- 
gust, when two fresh cosmonauts are sched- 
uled to arrive in order to relieve Tsibliyev 
and Lazutkin. Russian space officials con- 
veyed their decision to the Mir’s exhausted 
denizens on Saturday, with an official an- 
nouncement expected this Monday. “Con- 
sidering the psychological condition of the 
crew and the present state of the station,” 
says Solovyovy, “it’s probably best to wait for 
the fresh crew.” 

The replacements have been training 
to do the repairs in a huge water tank at 
Star City, outside Moscow. Unfortunately 
for him, the French astronaut Léopold Ey- 
harts probably won't accompany them on 
the August launch as scheduled. A repair 
mission would be a quick up and down, too 
short for the experiments he had planned to 
do. Flight controllers may want to send up an 


extra Russian engineer anyway, and as a staff 


now, on Mir, it’s not the 
best time for tourists.” 
One more aborted 
science mission won't 
help Mir’s cause among 
its U.S. critics. But sup- 
porters such as NASA Ad- 
ministrator Daniel Gol- 
din and presidential 
science adviser John 
Gibbons point to Mir’s 
other benefits. The Ad- = 
ministration offers “no 5 
apologies,” says Gib- * 
bons, for the fact that 
U.S.-Russian cooperation is part of overall 
U.S. foreign policy, not just space policy. 








Moreover, he argues, Mir isn’t just a scien- | 


tific lab; it is also a place to learn about liv- 
ing and working in space. The space sta- 
tion’s troubles, he observes, “have been 


giving us very practical understanding of 


what kind of problems you can run into and 
how you fix them.” 


WET RUN: Cosmonauts train underwater for Mir repairs 

















put into a situation that’s unduly risky. “Be- 
fore each flight,” says Goldin, “we have 
three teams look at two factors: Is it safe? 
and Will it be productive?” But at a basic 
level, space is an inherently dangerous 
place, and always will be. Unless the U.S. is 
prepared to give up forever on sending hu- 
mans beyond Earth, the nation will have to 
accept a certain level of risk. —Reported by 





member from mission control quipped, ac- 
cording to a Russian state-TV report, “Right 


TAR-CROSSED IS TOO MELODRAMATIC A 

term for Colonel Vasily Tsibliyev, Mir’s 

commander. Stressed out is probably 

more like it. Like the Mir spacecraft it- 
self, Tsibliyev is worn down and in danger of 
falling apart. He has been aboard the aging 
space station since February and has had to 
cope with nonstop crises: a fire, breakdowns in 
| oxygen and cooling systems, a collision with a 
| cargo ship and last week a power failure. No 
| wonder he’s suffering from an irregular heart- 
beat and taking sedatives. 

To make things worse, the Russian media 
have been pointing fingers at him as the cause 
of some of the accidents, and one of his bosses 
has labeled him a chronic complainer. Tsi- 
bliyev was guiding the cargo ship on June 25, 
when it bashed into the station’s Spektr mod- 





wrong numbers into a computer. At one point last week, ABC 
News reported that it was Tsibliyey who yanked the wrong 
plug and cut off the station’s power. Mir flight director 
Vladimir Solovyov would not say who was to blame, but he 
obliquely cleared Tsibliyev by reporting that the commander 
was handling another task at the time. 

At first, Russian space officials did not seem to take Tsi- 
bliyev's struggles seriously. “We've been hearing his com- 
| plaints of the workload being too heavy since the first day of 
the flight,” one of them told the Associated Press. They seem 
to be worrying more. It turns out Tsibliyev first noticed 





Both Gibbons and Goldin insist that 
U.S. astronauts will never be deliberately 


A Veteran Commander as Worn Down as His Craft 








ule, and some Russian commentators say he _!s the press giving Tsibliyev a 
may have created the problem by entering the 5’™ ap for the pulled plug? 


Andrew Meier/Moscow and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 





* changes in his heartbeat in late June, right af- 
ter the collision. Even though he was ordered 
to take it easy last week, he worked through 
the night to repair the power break. Reporters 
at mission control heard Igor Goncharov, the 
chief physician, speaking sternly to Tsibliyev: 
“Vasily, I insist that you have some rest. Vasi- 
ly, you should eat regularly and normally.” 

At her home in Star City, the cosmonauts’ 
training center, Tsibliyev’s wife Larissa is more 
angry—at the Russian press—than worried. “I | 
just wish they would report the truth,” she | 
told Timg. “Why are they picking on him? 
What kind of morals do our journalists have?” 
The space doctors, who give her regular re- 
ports, tell her Tsibliyev will be fine. He’s no 
shirker, she says. “He’s been a hard worker all 
his life. This speculation is all such nonsense.” 

Tsibliyev’s service record bears her out. At 
43, he’s a veteran air force pilot, a graduate of 

the three-year Gagarin academy at Star City and a cosmonaut 

with 10 years’ experience. In 1993 and 1994 he spent 197 days 
on the Mir station and completed five space walks. When he 
returned, he was awarded the country’s highest honor: Hero 
of Russia. He also learned that his sister had died while he was 
aloft. In a melancholy coincidence, he will be told when he 
lands this time that his stepfather has died, news that has been 
kept from him. But another Hero medal, says his wife, is “out 
of the question now.” What Tsibliyev can probably look for- 
ward to is an early and long retirement. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Andrew Meier/Moscow 
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Now, getting on the Internet 
is SO easy, even an adult can do it. 





Fig. |- Place on TV. 





Fig. 3 - Click remote. 


Bingo. You're getting sports scores, 
travel info, typing e-mail* and printing’ 
like a regular genius. And with 
WebTV from Philips Magnavox, the 
required monthly service subscription 
gives you unlimited access to the Internet. So you can continuously 
demonstrate it for friends, family, and all the kids in the 
neighborhood. What's more, it’s all yours for a fraction of the 
cost of a computer. Want more information? (Who wouldn't?) 
Call |-800-WEBTV26 or reach us at www.philipsmagnavox.com. 





Some televisions may require an RF modulator. Optional *wireless keyboard, ‘printer, and printer adapter 
(not shown) are available at an extra charge. WebTV is a registered trademark of WebTV Networks, Inc 





Fig. 2 - Plug in. 





Fig. 4 - You're on the Web. 
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HARD TO KILL: Last 
week the Speaker 
showed his talent for 
watching his back 





By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





ONGRESSMAN TOM DELAY, THE 
pest-control expert from Laredo, 
Texas, knows all about the black 
art of extermination. So how did 
the majority whip so thoroughly 
botch the job he undertook two 





weeks ago, when he tried to eradicate a 
king-size Newt? 

In scheming to be rid of House Speak- 
er Gingrich, DeLay and his co-conspirators 
showed all the talent for intrigue of Peter 
Sellers in his Pink Panther days Depend- 
ing on who's doing the telling, the 
SC he mers included one, two or all three of 
the other House leaders ranked directly 
below the Speaker majority leader Dick 
Armey, G.O.P. conference chairman John 
Boehner and leadership chairman Bill Pax 
on—not to mention 20 or more insurgents 
from the rank and file. Cooked up in secre 
cy, the coup collapsed before it could begin. 
The result was a week of backstabbing that 
left Gingrich weaker yet more entrenched 
It could lead, as early as this week, to a com- 
plete reshuffling of his leadership team—just 
as negotiations with the White House on the 
year’s most important legislation enter their 
critical stage. Says Florida Republican Mark 
Foley: “It’s like a circular firing squad.’ 

lhe squad has already claimed its first 
victim: Paxon, the most trusted of Gin 
grich’s lieutenants. When Gingrich was 
launching his bid to take control of the 
House in 1994, he chose the New York Con- 
gressman to run the committee that holds 
the G.O.P.’s campaign purse strings. When 
ethics allegations threatened to cost the 
Speaker his post, he put Paxon in charge of 
his re-election. And whenever Newt need 
ed someone to defend him on television, 
Paxon was willing to aim his happy, preppy 
face toward the camera. Last Tuesday, as 
Gingrich touted G.o.P. tax cuts under a 
sweltering sun, Paxon even gazed at him 
with the kind of adoring smile Nancy Rea- 
gan used to bestow on her husband 

Yet less than 36 hours later, Paxon was 
in Gingrich’s office, volunteering to relin- 
quish the leadership post that Gingrich had 
invented for him. “Newt,” Paxon quavered, 
if you want me to resign, I will.” The next 
morning, Gingrich accepted the offer. And 
so it was that a G.o.P. rising star learned a 
bitter lesson: if you set out to kill the king 
you had better make sure he’s dead 








AIM, MISFIRE 


It helps to have an endgame strategy— 
something DeLay, Paxon and the others 
never thoroughly formulated. Instead, they 
let events overtake them. Rumors had been 
circulating for weeks that the so-called 
rebels—a fluctuating group of House Re- 
publicans, mostly from the revolutionary 
class of "94—were devising a way to force 
Gingrich out. But to do it, they needed co- 
operation from the top echelon. 

On July 9 Armey, DeLay, 
Boehner and Paxon gathered for 
the first of several secret meet- 
ings to discuss the brewing re- 
bellion. The next night, DeLay 
met with 20 rebels in the offices 
of Oklahoma’s Steve Largent. At 
first, DeLay was coy. Then he 
warned that if the rebels were 
going to act, they had better do so 
quickly, because their plot was 
about to leak. “Is everybody pre- 
pared to go ahead with this?” he 
asked. At that point, Indiana’s 
Mark Souder turned the ques- 
tion around. “Are you with us?” 
According to several partici- 
pants, DeLay was clearly speak- 
ing for the others when he an- 
swered yes. The leaders seemed 
on board. 

The plan was to have Armey, 
DeLay, Boehner and Paxon pre- 
sent Gingrich with a fait accom- 
pli: step aside or be voted out by 
parliamentary maneuver. What 
happened next is murky. By 
some accounts, when DeLay re- 
ported back to his fellow leaders 
later that Thursday night, he 
brought news that the rebels wanted Gin- 
grich to be succeeded by Paxon, not Armey, 
who was next in line. Early Friday, Armey 
told his colleagues that he spent the night 
“praying with my wife” and decided he 
could not support the coup. “When Armey 
realized he wasn’t going to be Speaker, he 
backed out,” insists a knowledgeable source. 

Not so, says Armey. When details of the 
aborted putsch broke in the July 16 edition 
of the scrappy weekly newspaper the Hill, 
he issued a statement that “any and all al- 
legations that I was involved in some 
ridiculous plot to oust the Speaker [are] 
completely false, and, in fact, ludicrous.” 
But later when Armey stood up in a meet- 
ing of House Republicans and declared 
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that the Hill story was inaccurate, Lindsey 
Graham of South Carolina, a rebel leader, 
lunged for a microphone to challenge the 
assertion—knocking over a chair before an- 
other member could-restrain him. Later, 
Armey changed his story. To his utter sur- 
prise, sources close to him now claimed, he 
realized that several of his fellow leaders— 
in other words, Paxon and DeLay—had 


One Lousy Week in the Life of Bill Paxon 


MTHURSDAY, JULY 10: Help plot a coup; 
argue about who'll get Newt's job 


FRIDAY, JULY 11: The coup falls apart. 
Go see Newt: Nice tie, Mr. Speaker! 


TUESDAY, JULY 15: Attend a photo op 


with Newt. Keep smiling! 


PP esrerr irs 





| been conspiring against Newt. Asked at a 
press conference whether DeLay should 
resign, Armey remained silent. DeLay 


wouldn’t comment on any of it. And 
Boehner said he'd been assessing the rebel 
threat, nothing more. 

Gingrich no longer trusts any of them. 
But unlike Paxon, who served in the lead- 
ership at Newt's pleasure, the other three 
hold elected posts and can’t be removed by 
the Speaker alone. Besides, Gingrich’s 
team has just two weeks to finalize a budget 
and tax-cutting deal with President Clinton 
before the August recess. “The Speaker 
doesn’t want to waste time figuring out the 


MWEDNESDAY, JULY 16: Dodge those 
pesky reporters. Insist on own innocence 


MTHURSDAY, JULY 17: Resign from the 
leadership. Watch Newt take revenge 


Tough Days Ahead for His Co-Conspirators? 


The Gang That Couldn't 
Shoot Straight targets Newt 
Gingrich—but a G.O.P. 
upstart takes the hit instead 


The Speaker did have time, however, to 
plot his revenge—and he settled on DeLay 
as his next target. Privately, Gingrich told 
associates that he wanted to remove the 
whip and replace him with DeLay’s chief 
deputy, Illinois moderate Denny Hastert. 
Late last week Gingrich supporters began 
circulating a petition calling for an emer- 
gency meeting of the House G.o.P. confer- 
ence this Tuesday. At least, De- 
Lay and the others would have to 
explain themselves in front of all 
228 Republican members. At 
most, DeLay could lose his post 
in a vote of no confidence—the 
very fate the rebels considered 
for Gingrich. 

Armey is another matter. 
Though not convinced of his in- 
nocence, Gingrich _ believes 
Armey suffered a crisis of con- 
science and refused to partici- 
pate in the coup. In fact, it was 
Armey’s chief of staff who first 
alerted the Speaker’s office to 
the insurrection. Besides, even 
if Gingrich could replace his en- 
tire leadership, he is in many 
ways better off with a wounded, 
chastened Armey than with 
some rookie at his side. 

Gingrich still has to worry 
about Paxon. By resigning, Pax- 
on earned some respect from 
both Newt supporters (who con- 
sidered it the honorable thing to 
do) and critics (who praised Pax- 
on for not trying to bow and 
scrape his way back into Newt's 
good graces), Already, Paxon 
supporters are saying he’s well positioned 
to mount another challenge to Gingrich. 
“Bill's stature rose because he did the right 
thing,” said a supporter. “But he’s going to 
have to spend some time in the desert.” 

The Speaker was bolstered by the failed 
coup, albeit temporarily. House Republi- 
cans of all stripes say they're tired of the 
warfare. But dissatisfaction with Newt re- 
mains high, and a survivalist strategy won't 
satisfy his ego for long. Which is why Gin- 
grich himself may be searching for a way to 
quit. He has a cover. According to several ad- 
visers, America’s most unpopular politician 
is thinking about stepping down as Speak- 
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intricacies of what happened,” a Gingrich | er—to run for President. —With reporting by 
| aide said. “He wants to move forward.” Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Cohen Gets One Right 


The Defense chief taps a squeaky-clean Special Ops 
warrior to lead the military. Washington salutes 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


HAT CRACKLING SOUND YOU HEARD 

last week was the U.S. military shed- 

ding more of its cold war carapace. 

When Bill Clinton and Defense Sec- 
retary William Cohen announced that 
Army General H. Hugh Shelton would be- 
come the next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, they were in effect introducing the 
country to the prototype of the new Amer- 
ican soldier. 

That’s because the 6-ft. 5-in. Shelton al- 
ready commands a force that the rest of the 
military must learn to emulate: the small 
(47,000 strong), highly mobile Special Op- 
erations Command, which includes Green 
Berets, Navy SEALs and other élite comman- 
dos from all branches of the military. With 
just 1.4% of U.S. troops, Special Ops re- 
sponds to the kind of hit-and-run warfare 
skirmishes, insurgencies and terrorism 
that lie ahead for the nation. As Shelton 
recently warned Congress, the U.S. military 
must “transcend traditional force-on-force 
applications” if it is to remain “relevant.” 

Cohen agrees, but that’s just one of the 
reasons he chose Shelton to succeed the 
current Chairman, Army General John Sha- 
likashvili, who retires in October. Another is 
Shelton’s squeaky-clean demeanor, which 
became a prerequisite after the Defense 
Secretary was forced to abandon his first 
choice for the job, Air Force General Joseph 
Ralston, because of the disclosure that the 
general had had an affair more than a 
decade ago. This time Cohen knew he need- 
ed a winner. After just six months as the lone 


Republican in Clinton’s Cabinet, Cohen 
was already being typed as too timid and 
pointy-headed for the job. A second failed 
candidacy would have been disastrous. Af- 
ter an initial round of interviews with the 
five finalists two weeks ago, Cohen and his 
top aides huddled to judge the candidates, 
with help from Shalikashvili. A couple were 
rejected because they were deemed too 
parochial. Others were seen to lack suffi- 
cient experience commanding troops in the 
field. None had “the Ralston problem,” a top 
Cohen aide said—“everyone knew he had to 
be clean on that score”—and any of them 
would have easily won Senate approval. But 
only Shelton had the real-world combat ex- 





> His Career 

Includes élite 82nd and 101st 
Airborne divisions; big roles 
in Desert Storm and Haiti. 


> Why Cohen Chose Him 

The Secretary needed a candidate who 
would please Clinton and wow Congress. 
Shelton's multiservice background, high 
standing with his troops and low-key, 
supremely confident style won the day. 


> What He’s Up Against 

His special-forces background—which 
has taught him to do more with less— 
could provoke antagonism from military 
brass if he pushes them to do the same. 
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SHARED VIEW: Cohen's choice reflects his 
vision of a leaner, nimbler U.S. military 
perience in a variety of hot spots that Cohen 
wanted. So only Shelton was called back for 
a second meeting with Cohen last Wednes- 
day—this time with no aides present. 

The two men didn’t know each other 
well; they first met when Shelton sought 
then Senator Cohen’s vote for the Special 
Ops post last year. But they hit it off imme- 
diately. “They're both low key and soft spo- 
ken,” says a top Cohen aide. “Shelton is a 
man of few words, and the Secretary 
knows they count.” 

Cohen is famously high-minded, a 
writer of poetry and fiction, and the gener- 


| al has his courtly side as well. Shelton, 55, 


grew up on a farm near the North Carolina 
hamlet of Speed (pop. 100), where he met 
his wife Carolyn in the fifth grade; their 
home life is said to be “rock solid.” 

Shelton’s career began in the jungles of 
Vietnam, leading Green Beret incursions 
into enemy territory. While there, he 
earned a Bronze Star and, after stepping on 
a manure-covered bamboo spike, a Purple 
Heart—the kind of wound that won Colin 
Powell the same medal in the same war. 
But unlike Powell, who spent much of his 
career in Washington’s power corridors, 
Shelton has scant capital experience. 

And Shelton has not shied away from 
tactics that implicitly criticize Pentagon 
routine. While many Chairmen have been 
tankers, pilots and ship drivers—and were 
eager to embrace whatever new weapon 
came along—Shelton, as commander of the 
famed 82nd Airborne in 1993, raised eye- 
brows by scrapping the division’s fleet of 
high-powered AH-64 Apache helicopter 
gunships in favor of more reliable but mod- 
est OH-58 Kiowas. Shelton’s career went 
into high gear in Haiti in 1994, when he cut 
short the U.S. invasion, turned back the 
bombers and transformed himself from 
warrior to a diplomat, ousting Raoul Cé- 
dras and keeping U.S. casualties low. 
Shelton also enjoys jangling bureaucrats. 
In 1996, when his Bosnia-bound troops 
needed new cold-weather gear, he by- 
passed the Pentagon’s procurement offi- 
cers, contracted for the garb and had it de- 
livered within 25 days—“at one-third the 
cost that the average American could pur- 
chase it,” as he boasts. 

By that time, Shelton had moved into 
his job as Special Ops commander, the fruit 
of Senator Cohen’s 1986 push to take all the 
military's commandos and put them under 
a single boss to reduce interservice wran- 
gling. The move succeeded. Now, by 
putting this unconventional warrior in 
charge of all four branches, Cohen may be 
signaling that the retooling of the military 
can finally begin in earnest. i 











Connect the Dots 


At the Donorgate hearings, a plot emerges: John 
Huang was in deeper—and earlier—than we knew 


By! MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


HE EVIDENCE TUMBLED OUT SO HAP- 
hazardly that it was easy to miss—even 
for the G.o.p. Senators who presented 
it. Introduced hours apart were three 
$15,000 checks to the Democratic Party, 


and a thank-you note to Al Gore’s chief of 


staff for arranging a meeting with Gore—all 
signed by the infamous John Huang. 

It added up to one of the most com- 
pelling connections yet between foreign 
cash and official favors in Washington. But 
hardly anyone noticed it. If the first week 
of the Senate campaign-finance hearings 
had devolved into political bombast, the 
second turned out to be a game of connect 
the dots. Nothing emerged to corroborate 
Fred Thompson's first-day claim that com- 
munist China had tried to “subvert” U.S. 
elections in 1996 with illegal campaign 
money, although Democrats confirmed 
that a classified briefing provided evidence 
to suggest China had at least tried to influ- 
ence the congressional elections last year. 
But in its helter-skelter way, the commit- 
tee began to construct a coherent tale. 
Asian money—specifically from Indone- 
sia’s Lippo Group and its onetime executive 
Huang—had infiltrated Democratic coffers 
longer, deeper and with more politi- 
cal strings attached than had previ- 
ously been known. 


While some Democrats blame 


MODUS OPERANDI: With political 
strings attached, Huang brought 
Asian money to Democratic coffers 





the high cost of political advertising during 
the 96 race for the party’s overseas chase of 
unrestricted “soft money,” Lippo funds had 
started flowing four years earlier, according 
to checks produced at the hearings. After 
Clinton secured the nomination in 1992, 
the Riady family, which owns Lippo, con- 
tributed $480,000 to Democrats, most of it 
scattered quietly to state parties. The same 
year, Lippo provided an additional $50,000 
to the national party. The money was sent 
in by a U.S. subsidiary controlled by Huang 
and identified as a political gift in his ex- 
pense report to Lippo headquarters in 
Jakarta. That payment drew the first un- 
equivocal link between a Democratic Party 
contribution and a foreign source. 

Both parties claim to accept money 
from such subsidiaries only if it comes from 
profits earned in the U.S. Yet the $50,000 
donation and the $45,000 in checks given a 
year later came from Lippo subsidiaries 
that had been running in the red. Their 


leader, Huang, was looking for political 
profit. His note to chief of staff Jack Quinn 
thanked him for receiving Huang and Chi- 
official Shen Jueren at the White 
House, and for delivering the Vice Presi- 
dent three days later to a Los Angeles event. 
Democratic sources tell TIME that on Sept. 


nese 








27, 1993, Gore dropped by an intimate 
gathering of Asian Americans organized by 
Huang. His guest of honor: Shen Jueren, 
the head of China Resources, a huge trad- 
ing company wholly owned by the Chinese 
government, with intelligence-gathering 
functions and strong financial ties to Lippo. 
In the crush of witnesses and docu- 
ments, the committee overlooked the tem- 
poral link between these meetings and the 
$15,000 checks signed by Huang. Two of 
them were dated Sept. 23, 1993, a day be- 
fore Quinn received Huang and Shen 
Jueren. The third was signed on the same 
day as Gore’s Los Angeles gathering. 
While the hearings did a good job of 
tracking Huang’s money trail, they failed to 
fill out the portrait of a man who moved 
along his career track like a phantom. He 
left Lippo in 1994 for a mid-level job at the 
Commerce Department—one that his boss 
said he wasn't qualified for—and moved on, 
18 months later, to the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee's finance office. How he en- 
gineered the moves has been a mystery 
and remains one. Soon after Clinton’s 
Inaugural, Democratic activist Maeley 
Tom, who worked as a Lippo consultant, 
wrote a letter pressing Administration offi- 
cials to hire Huang, identifying him as the 
“top priority” of the Riadys and the “politi- 
cal power” who advises them on “where to 
make contributions.” But the personnel of- 
ficial who made the hire claims to have 
done so only because of Huang’s Asian 
background; call it ethnic patronage. Even 
so, Huang already had remarkable access 
to Clinton. At MTV's Inaugural Ball, Clinton 
met privately with Huang and Lippo’s 
deputy chairman James Riady. The 
2 three met again in fall 1995 to finalize 
= Huang’s move to the D.N.c. 
Thompson ended the week on a 
high note. “We've seen the influx of 
> substantial amounts of money into the 
> political process, much of it illegal, and 
> much of the illegal part [is] of foreign 
8 origin,” he told Time. This week he 
3 will prod intelligence officials to make 
+ public more information about the 
mysterious Chinese plot to influence 
U.S. elections. And Democrats will get 
achance to play prosecutor, describing 
the Republicans’ own China connec- 
tion: alleged money laundering by for- 
mer G.O.P. chief Haley Barbour. —With 
reporting by Viveca Novak/Washington 


We enjoyed meeting you again on following Monday, September 27 in Los Angeles. Vice 
President Gore was just super. We, the Asian American Community, are grateful for such 
a visit and look forward to further sialon in this nature in the future. 
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THE BEST 4 
OF TIMES? , 


With the Dow 


Pe Runes ADEE OD al 
4\Dow, eS ——" =e -w setting an all-time 










record last week, 
analysts are claiming that this is the best economy ever. Is 
it? Not so fast. The Netherlands, England and Japan can 

make some strong claims of economic greatness in past eras. 


Yet the current expansion could set a modern record before | 





it’s over—and that might not be for a while. sy BERNARD BAUMOHL 











1990s U.S.: What More Could You Ask? 


Unemployment: Under 5% this year « Growth: Modest but 


ECONOMIC BACKDROP Even 
veteran economists are 
rubbing their eyes in disbelief 
at how well the U.S. economy 
has behaved this decade. For 
years policymakers couldn't 
figure out how to reduce 
joblessness without flaring 
inflation. The 1990s finally 
revealed the secret: end the 
cold war; slash military spending. Pare 
annual federal budget deficits. Have a 
central-bank chairman who can deftly 
apply the monetary brakes to hold inflation 
down without killing the expansion. Voila! 
The healthiest economy in recent memory. 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE The demise of 
the Soviet Union shifted resources from 
defense to more productive uses and 
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SMOKIN’! Growth is 
real; profits are high 


less than 1.4% of gross domestic product, 


opened new export markets, 
labor pools and natural 
resources. Government's belt- 
tightening means Uncle Sam 
needs to borrow less, leading 
to lower interest rates. This 
year the deficit is expected to 
shrink to about $70 billion, 
down 75% from $290 billion in 


the lowest of any industrialized country. 
Result: a productivity-driven boom. 


WHAT WILL KILL THE BOOM Perhaps 
another oil shock. But the economy is in 
its seventh year of expansion—better than 
the 1950s and the Roaring Twenties. And 
this expansion should last out the 1990s, 
which would set a record for duration. 
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1992. The annual red ink is now 


1609-1713 Diversity Br 


Growth: The economy tripled in 


WHY IT THRIVED The Netherlands of 
William of Orange, Rembrandt and 
Descartes flourished through its 
diversity. The country welcomed 
immigrants fleeing persecution 
elsewhere in Europe. Its religious and 
cultural tolerance attracted merchants, 


_ artisans and financiers whose skills 


E 


ER COL 


|? helped their new homeland dominate 


pre-industrial Europe. The population 
more than doubled, to 1.9 million. The 


¢ recognition of property rights and 
’ contracts fueled business activity. 
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1920-29 The et Twenties 





ECONOMIC BACKDROP This was the 
decade of Jay Gatsby, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
the rise of the American middle class and 
unbounded optimism. Following a 
postwar depression in 1920-21, the 
economy bounced back with a 
yengeance, growing a torrid 30% in the 
years. And money succeeded in 
its purchasing power as inflation 
raged a less than 1% in the decade. 
The boom filled federal coffers. The 
1920s was the last decade in this century 
vhen the federal budget ran a surplus 
every year. The national debt shrank 
from $24 billion to 









gon $16 billion. Taxes 
jazzed up factories ‘Vere reduced. 





sings on a Golden Age for the Dutch 


insize * Inflation: Manageable, lower than the rest of Europe 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE The 
Netherlands had more than half the 
world’s merchant ships. It ruled trade and 
shipping not just in Europe but throughout 
Iberia, Africa, Asia and South America, led 
by the famed Dutch East India and Dutch 
West India companies. (A forerunner of 
the latter founded New York City.) 
Amsterdam became the global 

financial capital; Dutch workers’ 

wages were Europe’s highest. 

The link between freedom and 
entrepreneurship was not lost 





COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE This 
expansion was electrically powered. As 
the decade began, about half of all 
factories were electric, the rest mostly 
using steam. But by decade’s end, more 
than 80% were on electricity. Household 
earnings rose; unemployment averaged 
4.7%. Car ownership grew from 8 million 

to 24 million. In 1928 Herbert Hoover 
declared, “We in America are nearer to 

the final triumph over poverty than ever 
before in the history of any land.” Oops. 
WHAT KILLED THE BOOM The '20s 

flamed out when unchecked speculation 

led to the stock-market crash of 1929. 

Bank failures, price deflation and 

ultimately the Great Depression followed. 





on Adam Smith when he wrote of the 
virtues of free-market economics. 


WHAT KILLED THE BOOM To protect its 
merchant fleet, Holland built an armada 
larger than the British and French navies 
combined. But the cost of this outsize na- 
tional defense caused taxes to rise sharp- 
ly, and the Netherlands still lost its naval 
supremacy. The 


DUTCH FLEET: Sea 
power equaled result was the end 
economic power of Dutch mastery. 
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HIGH-TECH VICTORIANS provided an edge 


1837-1914 
Hail, Britannia! 


2.3% © Inflation: Newel 


ECONOMIC BACKDROP At 18, a girl 
named Victoria became Queen of England 
in 1837, Her 63-year reign, the longest in 
British history, spanned an era in which 
the country became the world’s richest 
and most powerful. Colonial expansion 
reached its zenith; Britain ruled about 
25% of the world’s lands and population. 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE England led 
the Industrial Revolution and fed it with 
natural resources from its colonies. The 
pace of technological innovation was 
extraordinary and included the steam 
engine and the Bessemer steel converter. 
England produced more steel, locomotives 
and textiles than anyone else. Its economy 
grew fourfold from 1851 to 1911. Since the 
British pound was tied to gold, it was a 
global currency and helped make England 
the center of international banking. 


WHAT KILLED THE BOOM Britain 
ultimately collapsed under the weight of 
defending the empire from colonial up- 
risings and imperial rivals. It lost its 
technological edge. Lastly, and most 
ghastly, the Great War bled it white. 
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economy managed 4% a year Inflation: Just 2.1% 


ECONOMIC BACKDROP Prior transitions from war to peace were 
accompanied by painful economic downturns. But the 1950s radically 
parted with that tradition as a result of massive federal intervention and 
the fact that the U.S. emerged physically unscathed, and rich, from 
history's most destructive war. Government helped: the Employment Act of 
1946 (promoting maximum employment and production), the G.I. Bill (giving 
veterans financial aid to return to school) and the Federal Aid Highway Act 
(building highways everywhere) eased the transition to a peacetime economy. 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE A perfect market. Ex-soldiers got married, and 
their offspring, the baby-boom generation, swelled the population 18.4%, 
to 178 million. Everybody went shopping: consumer spending—adjusted 
for inflation—surged 38% in the decade. As families grew, demand for 
hospitals, schools and homes took off. All this activity lifted the average 
annual growth in real gross national product by 4.8% from 1947 to 1953, 
slowing to 2.5% for the rest of the decade. Globally, the U.S. economy ruled. 


WHAT KILLED THE BOOM The strain of being both an economic and a military 
superpower started to show. The federal deficit in 1959 jumped to 2.6% of 
gross domestic product, the largest since 1946. By the 1960s, ambitious 
social programs and the widening war in Vietnam led to higher taxes, 
while economies in Europe and Asia began to make inroads against the U.S. 





SOURCES: Burt Folsom, Mackinac Center for Public Policy: Jan de Vries and Ad van der Woude, The First Modern Economy (Cambndge 
Uneversity Press. 1997); Japan Economic Institute 
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1980s Japan Inc. 


ECONOMIC BACKDROP Japan served as a marvel of 
industrial planning gone right. Japan’s Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry kept the cost of 
capital low and directed resources to export sectors 
such as autos and consumer electronics, at the same 
time fiercely protecting the home market from 
foreign competition. 

COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE Close cooperation among 
all the links in the manufacturing chain—the cartel- 
like structure known as Keiretsu—turned the country 
into a production machine. A promise of lifetime 
employment and a culture of consensus created silky- 
smooth labor relations. For more than a decade, this 
unique brand of teamwork pushed Japan into an 
economic league of its own. No other country had such 
low unemployment and low inflation; the rest of the 
world struggled with stagflation (high unemployment 
and inflation). Japan racked up some $400 billion in 
trade surpluses in the decade. Indeed, by the end of 
the ’80s, Japan had reached a standard of living that 
exceeded the U.S.’s (besting it by 17% as measured by 
gross national product per capita). Japan’s ability to 
improve products and lower prices compensated for 
its lack of world-class technological innovation. 


WHAT KILLED THE BOOM Wildly rich, Japanese 
investors splurged on stocks and drove real estate 
prices skyward. The speculative bubble in the 
financial markets and real estate popped loudly in 
the early 1990s and took the economy down with it. 
Other competitors closed the productivity gap. Now 
lifetime employment may be a thing of the past. 











MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Stop Bad-Mouthing the Index Funds! 


Sure, they're fat with money, but that doesn’t put them in any special peril 


T’S HARD TO IMAGINE CONTROVERSY OVER STOCK-INDEX 

funds, investments so sensible and pure that they are 

practically motherhood on Wall Street. The problem, it 

seems, is that this particular mother has consumed a few 
too many bonbons and grown to a crushing weight. Money 
has been flowing into stock-index funds in torrents in recent 
years as investors have caught on to their appeal: index funds 
cost little to run, compared to actively managed funds, so 
more of the profits are passed on to investors. Index funds 
are also easy to track since they move in near perfect tandem 
with popular indexes such as the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age or the Standard & Poor’s 500. And for three years run- 
ning, returns on the index funds 

Market 


have trounced that of the average 
Shopping 


stock fund. No wonder assets in 
stock-index funds have increased 
tenfold in five years. 


Just what is index investing? Of the 
Nothing more than buying all the $2 trillion 
stocks that make up an index in an \ invested in 
effort to replicate in your own equity funds, 


portfolio the index’s gains or loss- 
es. Now some market analysts are 
finding an insidious side to this 
seemingly logical procedure. The 
knock is that index funds are a 


only 6% is in index 
funds. But index funds 
returned 15.3%, vs. 
11.9% for all equity 








funds for the broad market (Wilshire 5000), small com- 
panies (Russell 2000 and S&P 600), mid-size companies 
(S&P 400) and overseas companies (Morgan Stanley In- 
ternational). Any of those offer cover should the S&P 500 


. tumble hardest. 


About 75% of the money in stock-index mutual funds is 
tied to the S&P 500. The biggest of those funds, the Vanguard 
Index 500, has $44 billion and is rapidly closing in on the 
nation’s biggest stock fund, Fidelity Magellan ($58 billion), 
which is not an index fund. Stock-index mutual funds are 
only a small part of the story, though. Pension-fund man- 
agers have been indexing for two decades to ensure that they 
earn a market rate of return. They 
have some $600 billion to $700 
billion tied to the S&P 500. 

It’s a giant pot of money. 
“But this is not the tail wagging 
the dog,” insists Frank Salerno, a 
managing director in charge of in- 
dex funds at Bankers Trust. Index 
funds, including the big pension 
money, account for only 10% of all 
the money invested in S&P 500 
companies. It’s unlikely that such 
a small percentage is dominating 
the index. The other 90%, which 


: : funds. 
perpetual investment machine, TOTAL AVERAGE presumably has made reasoned 
mindlessly buying the stocks that INDEX INVESTMENT RETURN® judgments about value, has a lot 
constitute the index, so as cash more to say about where the S&P 
rolls in, the index moves higher, S&P 500 $85 billion 20.3% 500 is going. Yes, prices relative to 
without regard for the prices be- Wilshire 5000 $5 billion 14.5% earnings on big stocks like Gener- 
ing paid. Critics say the Dow al Electric and Coca-Cola are the 
fas. industrial average, which Russell 2000 $2.4 billion 22.4% highest they've ever been. That 
passed 8000 last week, didso well Morgan Stanley Intl. $753 million 25.5% smacks of mindless index buying, 
ahead of its rightful time in part not buying based on value. But 
because index funds (Dow stocks S&P 100 $490 million 34.9% Blu Putnam, president of CDC In- 
are in the big ones) are gettingso S&P 400 $318 million 19.8% vestments, a money-management 


much money to invest. Their con- 

clusion: the indexes have become 
bloated with overpriced stocks and can’t help getting hit 
hardest when the market inevitably turns down. 

I don’t buy it. Not all of it, anyway. Sure, the indexes 
are bloated. Anybody can see that. But don’t blame the in- 
dex funds. It’s part of a mania that has bloated the entire 
market. There’s good reason to be worried about a steep 
correction that would hit all stocks. So stick your money 
in a mattress if you're worried. But if you are committed 
to owning stocks for the long haul, indexing still makes 
sense. For one thing, there is scant evidence that major in- 
dexes fall harder than most stock funds. In 1987, the year 
of the crash, the S&P 500 did better than 76% of general 
stock funds. In 1990, the last year stocks were down, the 
S&P 500 outperformed 64% of general stock funds. Sec- 
ondly, there are now dozens of choices in index funds. You 
don’t have to buy just the S&P 500, by far the most popular 
and thus worrisome in the index world. There are index 


Source: Lipper Analytical Services 





"Year-to-date through June 30 firm, notes that blue chips deserve 
the high P/Es because they have 
doubled their rate of earnings growth over the past five 
years. That makes them more attractive relative to the rest 
of the market, which hasn't seen the same growth. 

So maybe it really is the active money managers—that 
other 90%—pushing up the price of blue chips, and for 
what passes as good reason. If so, it doesn’t necessarily fol- 
low that stocks in the S&P 500 are especially vulnerable. 
I’m not saying this is the time to buy an S&P 500 index 
fund. I would be wary of all stocks at current levels, and if 
I were desperate to buy something, I'd probably choose a 
road slightly less traveled, say a small-company or overseas 
index fund. But I certainly wouldn’t ditch my S&P 500 
fund—which has minted gold for three years and may mint 
a lot more before it’s exhausted—on the faulty logic that 
what goes up highest must come down hardest. e 


Daniel Kadlec can be reached online at kadlec@time.com 
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AT&T 
Unplugs a 
CEO-to-Be 


Lack of communication 
with his boss cost the 
heir apparent his job 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





T BEGAN DECOROUSLY ENOUGH, GIVEN 
the indecorous business at hand. In a | 
telephone (naturally) press conference, | 
AT&T outside director Walter Elisha pat- 
ted company president John Walter on the 
back for having made “important contribu- 
tions” to the feckless phone company. Then 
Elisha stuck the knife in: “The board has de- 
cided it will not elect him CEo ... therefore, 
John has decided to leave the company.” 

Since Elisha had just dispatched the 
heir apparent of the nation’s seventh largest 
company, his attempt to avoid explaining 
the dismissal was akin to a man trying dodge 
raindrops in a downpour. Questioned per- 
sistently, he finally said Walter lacked “in- 
tellectual leadership,” then paraphrased 
Mark Twain: “The difference between pres- 
ident and vice president is like the differ- 
ence between lightning and a lightning 
bug.” Within hours, Walter’s attorney, Bob 
Barnett, was holed up with AT&T execu- 
tives, negotiating a golden goodbye. Walter 
is owed some $25.8 million under the terms 
of his contract. 

Once a telecommunications monolith, 
the AT&T Corp. (1996 sales: $52 bil- 
lion) is looking increasingly like a 

monolithic screw-up. This year 
, alone the company has lost 
\ $12 billion in market value. Wal- 
ter’s exit, only eight months after 
he was plucked from R.R. 

Donnelley & Sons fol- 
™ lowing a high-pro- 
file executive 
search, is 
the 


2a 





ESTIMATED 
SEVERANCE 





TOP-JOB OPENING: Allen, right, helped make Walter disappear 


latest in a series of blunders that have cost 
AT&T in lost business, a slow leak of top ex- 
ecutives and a falling stock price. Last Au- 
gust, Walter’s predecessor, Alex Mandl, re- 
signed after a seven-month tenure, similarly 
frustrated in his quest to become CEO. 

Walter's departure leaves AT&T in the 
hands of cEo Robert Allen, whose tortured 
leadership of Ma Bell ignited the search for 
a successor. His nine-year tenure has been 
marked by some seemingly desperate at- 
tempts to expand beyond telephones and 
phone service, including the failed $6 bil- 
lion acquisition of computer maker NCR 
Corp., the pricey buyout of McCaw Cellu- 
lar ($13 billion) and some high-profile 
product failures. NCR, which lost billions, 
was spun off in last year’s “trivestiture.” 
Another castaway, the manufacturing arm 
now called Lucent Technologies, has been 
on a tear since leaving Allen’s hold. 

Most recently, Allen bigfooted Walter 
out of the way to explore a merger with 
SBC Communications, Inc., the largest of 
the regional Bells. The talks collapsed amid 
unofficial hints from Fcc chairman Reed 


| Hundt on the order of “Are you nuts?” 


It’s not unusual 
for a CEO to want 
to stick around 
or make life mis- 
erable for a named suc- 
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cessor. Yet, says 
= Robert Kavner, anoth- 
2 er top executive who 
left AT&T, “Bob is not 
a punitive person; he’s 
not egocentric. This is 
about something of 
substance.” 

But having twice 
demonstrated his in- 
ability to groom a suc- 
cessor, Allen is now 
part of the problem. 
“Bob Allen is a caretak- 
er when the company 
needs a_ visionary,” 
says Scott Cleland of 
the Legg Mason Pre- 
cursor Group. “The 
company has lost a 
year and a half in set- 
ting the direction for 
the next millennium.” 

The most glaring 
oddity in this drama is 
that Allen hand picked 
Walter, who boasted a 
strong sales _ back- 
ground but no telecom 
experience. Yet he was 
attractive because he 
accepted Allen's de- 
mand to stay on until 
January 1998. “The best people are already 
running large companies and do not want 
to wait before taking over,” says an execu- 
tive familiar with the search. 

Within weeks of arriving, Walter told 
the Wall Street Journal that he hadn't 
joined AT&T “to be No. 2.” Blocked by 
Allen from importing his own deputies, 
Walter moved aggressively, relying on his 
salesman style to win new allies. His ex- 
tensive meetings with AT&T employees 
and corporate clients buttressed morale, as 
did his promotion of several insiders. But 
along the way, Walter lost sight of the only 
constituency that mattered: Allen. Last 
April after Walter, not Allen, got the call 
from SBC’s chairman proposing merger 
talks, Allen escalated his criticism, telling 
AT&T directors that Walter didn’t grasp 
the complexities of the telecom business. 
By the time Walter faced the board to de- 
fend himself, its decision had been made. 

Now AT&T has to reach out and tap 
someone. This time, the board will con- 
duct its own search, and the new CEo will 
take over pronto. The top inside candi- 
date is John Zeglis, AT&T's vice chair- 
man. A swift choice would provide an 
ironic coda: by hastening Walter’s depar- 
ture, Allen will have hastened his own as 
well. —Reported by Thomas 
McCarroll/New York and Adam Zagorin/Washington 










ITT Slips Out of 
Hilton’s Grasp 


DIVIDE AND REMAIN UNCON- 
quered. ITT Corp.'s twist on a 
classic strategy is sure to repel 
Hilton Corp., which made 

a $6.5 billion offer for the 
owner of Sheraton hotels and 


Caesar's casinos earlier 
this year. For the second 
time in two years, ITT is 
slicing itself into three 
separate, publicly trad- 
ed companies. The parts 
will be ITT Destina- 
tions, a hospitality and 


gaming company; ITT 
Corp., publisher of over- 
seas Yellow Pages direc- 
tories; and ITT Educa- 
tional Services, a group 
of technical schools. 

The great divider is 
Rand Araskog, CEO of 
ITT Corp., who will 
run ITT Destinations. 
He also unveiled a 
$2.1 billion, $70-a- 
share stock buyback. 
An exultant Araskog 
claimed victory, but 

by busting up ITT he 
merely beat Hilton to 
the punch. Says Bruce Turn- 
er, a managing director for 
Salomon Brothers: “His 
strategy happened because 
[Hilton Ceo Stephen] Bollen- 
bach came calling and there 
was no question what he 
would do.” 

Araskog keeps intact his 
perfect record in takeover wars, 
although his empire is shrink- 
ing. When he took command 
in 1979, ITT had sales of $22 
billion. His new outfit will have 
sales of $5.5 billion. That's a 
play on an old adage too: How 
do you make a small corpor- 
ation? Start with a large one. 





Farewell to the 
Five-and-Dime 


LAST WEEK, WHEN WOOL- 
worth announced it was clos- 
ing its 400 remaining F.W. 
Woolworth stores and laying 
off 9,200 people to focus on 
selling shoes and 
accessories, it 
seemed that anoth- 
er American icon 
was being swept 
aside by the cruel 
winds of change 
Yet Woolworth suf- 
fered not from 
forces beyond its 
control so much as 
from generations of 
five-and-dime man- 
agement of the 118- 
year-old chain. In 
the 60s the com- 
pany was late in fol 
lowing its custom- 
ers to malls, and its 
attempt at a dis- 
count chain, Wool- 
co, lasted just 20 
years. Similarly, in . 
the early "90s, 


Woolworth homed in on mall 


locations just as shoppers 
were abandoning mall shop- 
ping in droves. 


Many downtowns are re- 
viving; yet other retailers have 


swiped huge chunks of Wool- 
worth’s business. Stores like 
Staples knocked off station- 





ery, while drug chains like 
Rite Aid made deep inroads 
in variety goods. Current CEO 
Roger Farah, tired of trying to 
figure out how to sell notions, 
will convert many sites to 
FootLockers. Selling $100 
Nikes is a much simpler—and 
more profitable—proposition. 





CHECKING OUT: Another icon goes the way of bustles and button shoes 





All That Glitters Is 
Worth a Lot Less 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, THE 
Canadian company Bre-X 
created a scandal when it re 
ported that the 200 million 
oz. of gold it had “discov- 
ered” were a hoax. That 
may not be all bad: 


ie. 





largest producer, confirmed 
the sale of about two-thirds 
of its holdings. The $1.87 bil- 
lion gold dump followed 
sell-offs by Belgium and the 
Netherlands and reports that 
others would follow. Austra- 
lia’s sale sent the price sink- 
ing to $314.60 per troy oz., 
a 12-year low, before 
> it recovered to 


= 


investors don’t Men $324. With 
havemuchuse = — == =" = _ production 
for the stuff - Golden Slide costs around 


anyway. Re- 
cently Aus- 
tralia, the 

world’s third 





July 18 
$324.20 


__ Average Price Per Troy 0z. 





$300 per o2z., 
South Africa, 
the No. 1 pro- 
ducer, faces 


the loss of 50,000 mining jobs. 
Gold prices have steadily 
declined since the ’80s be- 
cause with roaring stock 
markets and low inflation 
worldwide, sitting on non- 
interest-bearing gold makes 
little sense for governments. 
“There’s no point in holding 
it,” says Dale Henderson, a 
gold specialist at the Federal 
Reserve. That’s true for indi- 
viduals too. It doesn’t mean 
you should sell your jewelry at 
a discount. Inflation could 
someday return, and besides, 
T-bills make lousy necklaces. 
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TIGH, TICK, TICK 


it's pritve time for Lyme disease. Pull up your Socks. andfollow the con 
\ : 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 
OSEPH DIPAOMA, 55, OF EDFORD 
N.Y., never saw the pinhead-size tick 
that bit him. But there was no mistak- 
ing the angry 
on his forearm. He had Lyme disease, 
which three antibiotics 
quickly cured. Still, five years later, he 
sometimes wonders if the infection is really 
gone. “I get a lot of aches and pains,” says the 
part-time delicatessen worker. “In the back 
of my mind, there’s this question: Could it be 
1 residue of the Lyme? Or 


red rash that blossomed 


weeks on 


have I been 
standing behind the counter too long?” 


60 


we 


ALL-TIME HIGH 


Total U.S. cases 
in thousands 


ai) 
10 


Twenty years after the first 
cases of Lyme disease were re- 5 
ported in and Old 
Lyme, Conn., the epidemic of 
tick-borne infections seems to 
be taking a detour into the twi 
light zone. Doctors know how to diagnose 
it—most of the time. They can even cure 
it—most of the time. Pharmaceutical com- 
panies are working on two promising vac- 
cines that could be approved by the U.S 
Food and Drug Administration later this 
Biologists have even come up with 
some ingenious methods for controlling 
the tick population that carries Lyme. But 


around 


yeal 


Y 28 
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no one is satisfied, not the vic-? 
tims who complain that their; 
symptoms seem to persist, not 
the doctors who are called up-: 
on to treat those victims, not 
the scientists who are being: 
asked to solve a medical mystery that no; 
nas been able to define clearly. There 
are now so many mixed messages about 
exactly what Lyme is and how it should be 
treated that many ple are left, like 
Paoma, wondering what to believe 

The battle lines are deeply drawn. Tak 
ing a page from AIDS activists, several ad 


one 


vocacy and educational groups are insisting 





Total number of Lyme disease cases reported by state for 1996 


fewer than 10 
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that, among other things, they be consult- 
ed in the design of scientific studies of 
Lyme. Their input has not been entirely 
welcomed by the scientific community. 
One outspoken program officer at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health was so vociferous 
in his criticism of the Lyme groups that he 
was barred from having anything more to 
do with the disease. His cause was taken up 
three weeks ago in an op-ed piece in the 
New York Times that criticized the lay 
groups and pleaded with them to “let sci- 
entists do their job.” 

A few facts are clear. Lyme disease is 
caused by one of a group of corkscrew- 
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HOW TO STAY LYME-FREE 


® Clear brush around your home and 
keep grassy areas mown 


© Stay in the middle of hiking trails 


© Wear light-colored clothing to be able 
to spot dark-colored ticks more easily 


© Spray clothes with repellents, 
particularly around cuffs and waistline 


© Pull your socks over your pants legs 
and tuck your shirt into your trousers 


® Inspect children at least once a day 
for ticks, every three or four hours in 
heavily infested areas 


© Pay special attention to the groin 
area, navel, armpits, head and behind 
knees. Use a mirror for your back 


© Use tweezers, not a match, to 
remove embedded ticks 


aa 
CLASSIC SIGN: Ared rash on the skin 





shaped bacteria called spirochetes. It is 
spread when infected deer ticks, or other 
members of the genus Ixodes, bite their po- 
tential hosts, which include field mice, 
wood rats and suburbanites. Lyme has be- 
come endemic in the Northeastern U.S. It 
has also been found in Canada, Europe and 
Australia. The initial infection is usually ac- 
companied by an expanding red rash, 
which generally, but not always, resembles 
a bull’s-eye. Caught early enough, the 
Lyme infection can be completely cleared 
by taking oral antibiotics. 

Things quickly get tricky, however, 
when you focus on the anomalies. Some- 
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on 


a BALTI 


times the disease isn’t caught soon enough. 
Sometimes the spirochetes invade the ner- 
vous system, which is beyond the reach of 
most oral medications, in which case they 
must be flushed out with antibiotics that 
are administered intravenously. Everyone 
agrees that such complications occur. But 
some people think they are the exception, 
while others believe they are the rule. 

The debate gets downright vicious 
when the subject turns to “chronic Lyme 
disease,” a catch-all term that means differ- 
ent things to different people. Some patient 
advocates and their medical allies believe 
the Lyme spirochete tends to persist in the 
body even after standard antibiotic treat- 
ment. This camp generally favors intra- 
venous antibiotic therapy to treat chronic 
Lyme. On the other hand, some academic 
researchers and their allies argue that peo- 
ple with chronic Lyme fall into one of two 
categories: they either have hypersensitive 
immune systems that have overreacted to 
an earlier, no longer viable, Lyme infec- 
tion—in which case antibiotics are useless— 
or they never suffered from Lyme disease in 
the first place and are ascribing to Lyme 
various aches and pains that actually have 
nothing to do with the disease. 

This difference of opinion has signifi- 
cant implications for treatment. Intrave- 
nous antibiotics can cost tens of thousands 
of dollars, especially if hospitalization is re- 
quired. Moreover, there is a risk that the 
catheters used to administer the drugs 
may become contaminated, leading to se- 
rious infections of the bloodstream and 
even the heart. Clearly, intravenous anti- 
biotics should not be withheld from people 
who truly need them. Who truly needs 
them is, of course, what's in dispute. The 
NIH is funding a $4.5 million study in an ef- 
fort to sort out both the best definitions 
and the best treatments for chronic Lyme 
disease. 

Meanwhile, a group of biologists in 


| central Texas may have come up with at 


least a partial solution to the Lyme prob- 
lem. “We call it the four-poster,” says John 
George, a tick specialist with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Kerrville. It’s 
a bin full of corn surrounded by specially 
angled rollers. As deer push in to eat the 
corn, the rollers coat the animal's head and 
neck with a pesticide that targets mites and 
ticks. Pilot studies on 50-acre plots have 
produced a 95% drop in the local tick pop- 
ulation. “What's neat about this is that it’s 
safe for the deer and doesn’t involve 
wholesale spraying,” George says. “We're 
hoping to try this out very soon in the 
Northeast.” It may not seem very sophisti- 
cated to the folks in Old Lyme, but at least 
it targets ticks and not people. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 


Jeff Greenfield 


When Hollywood Calls 


It’s not easy for journalists to ignore stardom’s song 


ID YOU HEAR ABOUT THE REAL-LIFE JOURNALISTS WHO PLAYED THEMSELVES 

in that movie about mankind's first encounter with extraterrestrials? No, 

I don’t mean the gaggle of CNN anchors and correspondents who appear 

in Contact. I mean the three prominent newsmen who were featured in 
The Day the Earth Stood Still, the 1951 classic. In that film’s opening mo- 
ments, the descent of the flying saucer to Earth is breathlessly reported by 
nBc’s H.V. Kaltenborn, radio commentator Elmer Davis and muckraker 
Drew Pearson. Then as now, the producers believed the presence of jour- 
nalists would lend an air of authenticity to their otherworldly plot. 

It's the same belief that led the producers of Dave to cast a herd of Washing- 
ton newsies in that political satire, including Npr’s Nina Totenberg, journalist- 
historian Richard Reeves and the McLaughlin Group. And TV buffs will remem- 
ber Walter Cronkite’s walk-on at the end of a Mary Tyler Moore Show episode 
more than two decades ago. With Contact, however, the journalistic communi- 
ty’s sensitivity to the blur- 
ring of the lines between 
news and entertainment 
has caused some sober sec- 
ond thoughts. CNN pres- 
ident Tom Johnson said 
last week that in the fu- 
ture such appearances will 
probably be banned, bring- 
ing the cable network in 
line with the longtime poli- 
cies of CBS, NBC and ABC. 

I can understand such 
sensitivity, especially since 
the studio that’s distribut- 





DATELINE CASABLANCA: Jeff Greenfield reporting , 
hope that the discontent 
with the “blurring” of news and entertainment might also take root in the world 


of prime-time news programming, in which dramatic music, hyped-up promos | 


and film-noir lighting techniques are multiplying like hostile extraterrestrials. 

But there’s a part of me that regards this NO TRESPASSING sign with a dis- 
tinct pang of regret. Most of us who sign our name to a story or appear on 
camera have more than a touch of ham in us, and I am no exception. In fact, 
I can watch even the most revered of movies and think, Hey, I could be play- 
ing myself in that film. 


Take, for instance, Casablanca. A fine film, to be sure; but in today’s world, # 


ing Contact is part of the _ 
same conglomerate that 4 
owns CNN (and TIME). As a ° 
stuffy journalist, I can only ‘ 
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in 


could we really expect an internationally known freedom fighter like Victor » 


Laszlo to leave a hotbed of international intrigue without the press’s following 
his every move? No way. How much more credible would that movie be today 
if a veteran journalist—me, for instance—showed up for the finale on the tarmac. 
“Ted, I think—yes, that is Victor Laszlo approaching the airplane ... He seems 
to be with two other people ... There’s a woman, a very attractive dark-haired 


6MaN > 


BvSV 
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woman, and ... I believe the man wearing the trench coat is the proprietor of a ¢ 


popular gathering place here in Casablanca who goes by the name of Rick ... 


No, Ted, no last name is available to us. It’s just Rick. You know, like Madonna z 
or Roseanne ... Now Rick and the young woman are exchanging a few words... > 
They both look very serious, almost grim, probably talking about the increas- = 


ingly uneasy international situation ... I can only make out a few words, some- 


a 


thing about ‘a hill of beans.’ That may be some kind of code, Ted.” s- 
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SWEET VICTORY: Mackenzie and Boyle 


It Was a Joke! 


An alleged sexual harasser 
is deemed the real victim 


HAVING TOPPED THE NIELSENS 
and the best-seller lists, Jerry 
Seinfeld has now earned a 
place in the casebooks of em- 
ployment law. Last week a 
Milwaukee, Wis. jury award- 
ed $26.6 million to a man who got fired 
for recounting a slyly bawdy episode of 
television’s most popular sitcom to a fe- 
male co-worker. The high-dollar verdict 
in favor of former Miller Brewing Co. 
manager Jerold Mackenzie, 54, suggests 
that “the pendulum is beginning to swing 
back” on sexual harassment, says Steven 
Berlin, a partner at the employment-law 
firm of Littler Mendelson, based in San 
Francisco. “Juries are starting to feel as 
though the enforcement of these laws has 
become overly aggressive.” 

One morning in March 1993, Macken- 
zie asked co-worker Patricia Best if she had 
seen the previous night’s Seinfeld, in which 
Jerry forgets the name of a woman he is 
dating but knows it rhymes with a female 
body part; he finally remembers it as Do- 
lores. When Best didn’t “get it,” Mackenzie 
claims, he showed her a photocopy from 
the dictionary with the definition of cli- 
toris. Best reported the incident to her 
boss. The brewery fired Mackenzie for 
“unacceptable managerial performance.” 
The defendants’ lawyers argued that the 
incident echoed an earlier harassment 
charge, but they were outlawyered by 
MacKenzie’s ebullient advocate, Gerald 
Boyle. Juror Clint Baer, 20, says none of the 
jurors, 10 of whom were women, were of- 
fended by the Seinfeld story. They agreed 
to an award that, as Baer says, “sends the 
message that sexual harassment has to 
be more important” than what hap- 
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pened to Best. —By James L. Graff/Milwaukee. 


With reporting by Andrea Sachs/New York 





97% Of Prizm Owners 
Would Recommend Prizm To A Friend: 
(But Lending It ‘To One. ° . Vhat’ Another Story.) 


For five years weve been telling people 
that a whopping 97% of Prizm® owners 
would recommend Prizm to a friend. Thats 
a lot ol people liking this car for a lot ol 


r 
reasons. Year, alter year, alter year. 


So whats sO great about this car? Well, 


Bizm is solid. Like the way the doors snugly 
Ou 


fit into the frame. Prizm is smart. When 
you sit down, nothing is Way over there. 


Everything is right here. Where it should 


goc rd f I iend 


be. Pizm is dependable. Like a 


it will be there for you when you need it, 
ever y time. In short, it's a super car. 

Get to know Bizm for yourself. And 
il your friends start getting too friendly with 
your new purchase, be gentle, but firm. 
Say, “Ms, those are lovely boots youre 
wearing. Now get them out of my car 


and buy your own Prizm,” 


PRIZM 











At Your Chevrolet /Geo Dealer: Call 1-800-GET-2-KNO Or Click On www.chevrolet. com/geo 


Bawed ny 1996 GM Corp Buckle up Anterical © 
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LION 


A DIFFERENT 








Disney hires an avant-garde 
director to stage the Broadway 
version of its biggest blockbuster 
By RICHARD ZOGLIN MINNEAPOLIS 


S ANYONE WHO HAS SEEN THE LION KING KNOWS 
hakuna matata means but on this 
July afternoon in Minneapolis, Minn., director 
Julie Taymor has plenty of them. She is in re 
hearsals for her 


no worries, 


new stage version of Disney’s 
animated film about Simba the lion cub and his 

struggle to take his rightful place as king of beasts 

Her long, dark hair pulled back and an intense ex 
pression on her face, Taymor is trying to work out some kinks 
in the Hakuna Matata number, which ends the first act. The 
pop-up cactus plants need to inflate sooner. The “bug boxes 
that roll across the stage displaying grubworms spiders anc 
other crawly slowly. More trouble 
some, the number lacks a little oomph at the end. She tells Max 
Casella, who plays Timon the meerkat, to try some twirls anc 


creatures, are moving too 


flourishes, and maybe a wave to the audience, as he exits anc 
the curtain falls 

It is hard to tell, though, how the scene will really come 
off, since today Casella is working without the puppet he uses 





to portray Timon: days and nights of (literally) being attachec 
Taymor isn’t the kind of director 


to it have hurt his back 





Tsidii Le Loka sings the musical’s famous opening number as balletic gazelles and the rest 
of the animal kingdom come to life around her; at left, the mask for an actor playing a wildebeest 


merely to sew 
up an actor in an 
animal costume. In 
the show, Casella stands 
behind the 5-ft.-tall 
Timon model, which 
he manipulates with 
rods and wires. Oth- 
ers in the cast wear 
elaborate headpieces repre- 
senting the animals they 
are portraying. Indeed, Tay- 
mor’s entire production is 
highly stylized and impressionistic. A 
rushing waterfall is conveyed simply by a 
rippling stream of silk. Leaping gazelles 
are suggested by a Rube Goldberg con- 
traption of wheels and spokes. “The po- 
etry of the theater is that it allows the au- 
dience to use its imagination to fill in the 
blanks,” says Taymor. “They become 
complicit in the theatrical experience.” 
Simba, I don’t think we're in Disney- 
land anymore. Disney’s first Broadway 
musical, Beauty and the Beast—based on 
the film and directed by a theme-park 
veteran, Rob Roth—was a traditional 
| stage confection that came as close as 
possible to being a literal, three-dimen- 
sional re-creation of the movie. Yet to di- 
rect the stage version of The Lion King, 
the most successful movie in the compa- 
ny’s history, Disney has hired someone 
who made her name in the avant-garde 
theater. It was a daring choice, for live 
theater has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the Disney empire. Beau- 
ty and the Beast, now in its fourth year on 
Broadway and with nine companies 
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worldwide, is estimated to have brought 
in $150 million in profits. The company 
has two more musicals in the works, King 
David and Aida, and has renovated (at a 
cost of $34 million) the New Amsterdam 
Theater on Broadway—where The Lion 
King will open this fall, after an eight- 
week run in Minneapolis that officially 
begins July 31. If the show is a hit, it could 
be another long-term money machine. 
None of this fazes 
Taymor. “I told them I 
wanted to go for ele- 
gance, not cute,” she 
says. “The Lion King isa 
very commercial work, 
but what they've let me 
do is very experimental. 
I was totally delighted 
and _ surprised.” Tom 
Schumacher, Disney’s 
executive vice president 
of theatrical produc- 
tions, first encountered 
Taymor when he was a 
producer for the 1984 
Olympics Arts Festival, 
where he hoped to put 
on a musical she had 
co-written. That didn’t 
work out, but a decade 
later—after Taymor had 


presentations of opera 
(Oedipus Rex), chil- 
dren’s works (The Green 
Bird) and, last season, a 
Tony-nominated musi- 
cal fable, Juan Darién 
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The Lion King is very 
commercial, but what 
won acclaim for her they’ve let me do is very 


experimental. | was 
totally surprised. 





Schumacher approached her again. This 
time he asked whether she wanted to di- 
rect The Lion King. Taymor hadn't even 
seen the film, but after Schumacher sent 
her a videocassette and the sound track, 
| she agreed to give it a try. 
She built some prototype puppets 
| out of cardboard, showed them to Dis- 
| ney executives—including chairman Mi- 
| chael Eisner—and got the job. She not 
: only directs the show 
» but has also designed 
the costumes and (with 
Michael Curry) the 
> masks and puppets. The 
Disney folks scoff at the 
notion that she was a 
risky choice. “I don't 
think the Julie part is 
the risk,” says Peter 
Schneider, president of 
Disney animation and 
theatrical productions. 
“Putting The Lion King 
onstage is the risk.” 
Schneider and Schu- 
macher have both been 
looking over Taymor’s 
shoulder in Minneapo- 
lis, watching rehearsals 
and consulting with her 
after preview perfor- 
mances. “She is ex- 
tremely open to collabo- 
ration,” says Schneider. 





Taymor seems com- 

fortable with her cor- 

—JULIE TAYMOR porate kibitzers. “If 
director you really know what 











you're doing and have a strong concept,” 
she says, “you're much more willing to 
listen to other people.” 

But mostly, she asserts, “they let me 
do what I wanted to do.” She has ex- 
panded the story a bit and added sever- 
al engaging new songs, including three 
by Elton John and Tim Rice, the origi- 
nal composer and lyricist, and several 
African tribal numbers adapted from 
music written for the film by Hans 
Zimmer and Mark Mancina. Getting 
her complex production into stagewor- 
thy shape, however, has not been easy. 
First, just before rehearsals started in 
Minneapolis, Taymor had to have 
emergency gallbladder surgery. Then, 
she faced a host of technical problems, 
from malfunctioning props to elabo- 
rate scene changes that couldn't be 
made quickly enough. For the first few 
preview performances, the show was 
forced to insert a pause just before the 
big wildebeest stampede to give the 
crew time to change the set. (Taymor 
has since inserted a new scene to bridge 
the gap.) 

Taymor and the Disney executives 
admit that tensions were high before the 
first preview, which was attended by 
Eisner, on July 8, but they were greatly 
relieved when the show came off without 
a major hitch and drew an enthusiastic 
response from the audience. Theatergo- 
ers continue to burst into applause at 
least half a dozen times each night when 
they first glimpse Taymor’s startling de- 
signs. Indeed, though the show has a 
way to go before it is ready for Broadway 
(some pruning of its 2-hr. 45-min. length 
would help), it is an ingenious and 








sometimes thrilling piece of stagecraft. | 
The technical problems haven't all | 
been solved. In one performance, Sim- 
ba’s father Mufasa’s mask fell off just be- | 
fore his big death scene. In another, | 
characters who were supposed to fly re- | 
mained stubbornly earthbound because | 
of a cable foul-up. Taymor deals with | 
such matters each day in a series of notes | 
to crew members. “It felt very dark as the 
grass came in,” she told stage manager | 
Jeff Lee one afternoon, referring to the | 
women wearing grass headdresses to 
represent the African savanna. A burst of 
unexpected applause from the audience 
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Actors on stilts with 
elaborate headpieces embody giraffes; 
below, Scott Irby-Ranniar as young Simba 
and John Vickery as Scar 


covered up a key musical passage. Timon 
wasn't lighted properly in the waterfall 
scene. The wildebeest costumes were 
shedding. 

The actors are feeling some wear 
and tear too. Though the puppets and 
masks have been made as lightweight as 
possible, a physical therapist has been 
kept busy treating sore backs and mus- 
cles. Then there's the challenge of learn- 
ing to act while playing second fiddle to 
Taymor’s models. Says Casella, who 
once played Doogie Howser’s best 
friend on TV and didn’t know the show 
involved puppets when he went to audi- 
tion: “The first thing Julie told us was, 
“Don't upstage the puppet? As an actor, 
that’s the last thing you want to hear.” 


“| Taymor has nothing but praise for her 


game cast, which also includes John 
Vickery as the villainous Scar and 
Samuel E. Wright as Mufasa. “They have 
been unbelievably patient. No one has 
said, ‘I can’t do this.” 

The question is whether Broadway 
audiences, who now expect grandiose re- 
alistic effects like falling chandeliers and 
flying helicopters and sinking ocean lin- 
ers, will take to her concept just as readi- 
ly. “The most exciting thing is to reach an 
audience that has never seen [my work] 
before,” she says. “If I were seven years 
old and watching this, it would change 
my idea about theater.” Given the strik- 
ingly original work already on display in 
Minneapolis, that will be true for more 
than just seven-year-olds. a 
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The Ultimate Hijack 


It’s the President vs. terrorists in Air Force One, 
which features good, claustrophobic suspense 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ELL, FINALLY—THE PRESIDENT 

we deserve, a morally square 

peg in the Oval Office, a man 

whose primary emotional color 
is true blue. James Marshall is the kind of 
guy who stands up boldly to internation- 
al thuggery as well as to temporizers on 
his own staff. He has a nice sense of hu- 
mor, a good marriage and a daughter 
who mirrors his virtues. He is also, as it 
turns out, physically brave and uncanni- 
ly resourceful under life-threatening 
pressure. And he looks a lot like the reli- 
ably doughty Harrison Ford. 

This fantasy—that such an exem- 
plary figure could actually get elected in 
modern America—is actually wilder 
than the story Air Force One is telling. It 
demented who 
somehow insinuate themselves onto the 
presidential plane and take the Chief 
Executive and everyone else aboard 
hostage. Their offer is lives for a life— 
specifically that of a genocidal tyrant 
named General Radek, president of a 
breakaway Russian republic now being 
held in a Moscow jail. 


concerns terrorists 


Since the American President con- 
spired with his Russian counterpart to 
abduct the general, there is a certain 
loopy plausibility to the premise. And 
since their leader, Korshunov, is played 
by Gary Oldman, an actor who can go 
from purring self-pity to coldly 
homicidal rage in about 10 
frames of film, these terrorists 
are truly terrifying—especially 
when the psychopath in chief 3 
has a gun to the head of the First 
Lady (Wendy Crewson) or the 
First Child (Liesel Matthews). 

Being quite a provincial for- 
eigner, he does not 
reckon with the power of Amer- 
ican pragmatism. Having eluded 
the invaders, the 
(who, we are informed, won a 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
piloting a rescue chopper in 


however, 


President 


Vietnam) is stalking the surprisingly ca- 


pacious byways of the plane, armed 
mainly with native wit and a “Don’t tread 
philosophy. There is good- 
sometimes witty—suspense in Marshall's 
single-handed efforts to coordinate a res- 
cue effort by his Washington staff with 


on me 





his own attempts to set his people free us- 
ing whatever modest tools—a table knife, 
a cell phone, a fax machine—come to 
hand. 

One wishes, indeed, that the 
movie—written by Andrew W. Marlowe 
and directed by Wolfgang Petersen, who 
knows his way around both tight spaces 
(Das Boot) and the more suspenseful as- 
pects of presidential life (In the Line of 
Fire)—had retained its claustrophobic 
intimacy to the end. This, however, 
would have required its makers to for- 
swear a new Hollywood habit of mind, 
which dictates that no big-time action 





PSYCHOPATH IN CHIEF: Oldman threatens Ford 


film can conclude without an orgy of 
special effects. As Air Force One climax- 
es, a lot of people fly through thin air on 
thin wires. Too bad. The stalking strug- 
gle between reason and unreason that 
precedes it is much more gripping—and 
fun. a 








On the Real Thing, No Pods and No Parachutes | 


O ONE EXPECTS AN ACTION PICTURE TO BE ALTO- 

gether believable, but for anyone who has actually 

flown on the eponymous aircraft, Air Force One 

seems a bit less authentic than Attack of the Crab 
Monsters. To their credit, the filmmakers 
do not pretend that terrorists masquerad- 
ing as Russian cameramen could simply 
stroll onto the President's plane; the 
script calls for a rogue Secret Service 
agent to give them their security clear- 
ances. Fine—except that even the me- 
chanics on Air Force One work on a bud- 
dy system, one keeping tabs on the other. 
So presumably you need at least two 





used in the movie. 


VROAS—ZiIMOMeVN 243f 





But yes, the phones are white 
rogue agents. On the plane itself, there are dozens of 
agents and members of the Air Force, deployed so that no 
one can leave the press area unnoticed. Onscreen, the Se- 
cret Service is out of position, and the Air Force personnel 
have disappeared completely. The real plane has fancy 


flares and infrared devices to deter a missile attack—much 
more effective than the chaff, intended to confuse radar, 


The filmmakers get a lot of small details right, like the 
look of the onboard conference room 
(President Clinton arranged a tour for 
Harrison Ford and director Wolfgang Pe- 
tersen), but much else is imaginary, That 
really cool presidential escape pod? The 
real plane has nothing like it. The para- 
chute deck from which passengers leap to 
safety? Air Force One doesn’t have such a 
deck. It doesn’t even have parachutes— 
they can’t work in a 747's slipstream, The 
gun locker right near the press area? No way. But who 
knows—maybe an escape pod is in Bill Clinton’s future. A 
White House aide is not entirely joking when he says the 
Air Force will want to install every gizmo portrayed in the 
movie “by the end of the week.” 





—By J.F.0. McAllister | 
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Makers of Melody 


Vintage musical shorts, now on video, recall the 
early prime of Crosby, Merman and the Duke 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





N THE JAZZ SINGER, AFTER AL JOLSON 
says, “You ain’t heard nothin’ yet,” he 


doesn’t burst into speech. He sings | 


Toot Toot Tootsie. In the dawn of 
sound, talking pictures were often 
singing ones. Hollywood released 55 
musicals in 1929, an amazing 78 in 1930. 
And these were just the feature films. To 
pad the program, studios made shorts 
(typically 10 minutes) in which stars 
from Broadway, radio and nightclubs 
performed and, as best they could, acted 
in a dramatic setting. Back then these 
films—the equivalent of short stories, but 
with songs—were fillers. Today they're 
thrillers, precious documents of Ameri- 
can music at a vital crossroads. 

So Hollywood Rhythm, Kino on Vid- 
eo’s four-cassette release of 31 musical 
shorts from 1929 to 1941, is something to 
sing about. They reveal terrific artists- 
Duke Ellington, Cab Calloway, Bessie 
Smith, Bing Crosby, Ethel Merman, Gin- 
ger Rogers—in their early prime, making 
the music that made them famous, The 
tunes sound fresh, the interpretations 
supple. A melody can suddenly improv in- 
to Rhapsody in Blue or Chopin’s Funeral 
March or Deed I Do. Half a century before 
rap, Louis Armstrong was already sampling. 

The directors improvised as well. In 





early talkies the camera could hardly | 


move, but Dudley Murphy's Black and 
Tan Fantasy (1929) daringly depicted 
the Duke Ellington composition in bold 
chiaroscuro, then used woozy prismatic 
images to show thata star dancer (the gor- 
geous Fredi Washington) is feeling ill be- 
fore she goes on for a fatal final number. 
Fred Waller directed Ellington’s Sympho- 
ny in Black: A Rhapsody of Negro Life 
(1934) with artful lighting of black labor- 
ers, and moody shadows caressing the 
young Billie Holiday. Aubrey Scotto set 
most of A Rhapsody in Black and Blue 
(1932) in a cleaning man’s dream king- 
dom, Jazzmania, where Armstrong scats 
among soap bubbles and disappears into 
a whirlpool of multiple exposures. 

Scotto could be the D.W. Griffith of 
musical shorts, not so much for his story- 
telling vigor as for his love of racial 
stereotypes. He bedecks Armstrong in a 
leopard-skin tunic, harem pants and body 
glitter; he urges his black actors to gri- 
mace grotesquely and gives them fearful 
patois to spout (“I run until I’s black in de 
face,” says a man fleeing a Latin Ameri- 
can revolt in the 1931 Be Like Me). He 
was not alone in caricaturing African 
Americans. Crosby, whose crooner in- 
flections owed much to black musicians, 
wears blackface in the 1932 Dream 
House~as Jolson did in The Jazz Singer. 


Yet the shorts offered a lesson in lib- | 


eralism: they opened middle America’s 
ears to a burgeoning range of music. Not 


just black artists but country singers (Ed- | 


die Younger), opera stars (Nino Martini) 
and Chinese-American flappers 
(Anna Chang) burst into the con- 
sciousness of audiences who 
may at first have resisted 
the performers as foreign, 
then melted in the pres- 
ence of all that charm, tal- 
ent, eagerness to please. 
The films have the 
audacity of the talk- 
ies’ youth: you'll 
hear “hell” and 
“damn” in the 


Melody, see Calloway 
make love to a married 
woman, and get away with 
FOUR FOR THE SHOW: Rhythm 
invades video stores next month 
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ALL THAT JAZZ: Armstrong in Rhapsody 
in Black and Biue; Merman in Her 
Future; Calloway in Jitterbug Party 
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it, in Hi-De-Ho (1933). The films also show- 
case future stars, like Rogers, perky and al- 
luring from the start, and Cary Grant, who 
made his movie debut in Chang's Singa- 
pore Sue. Some stars Hollywood couldn't 
figure out. Merman, setting a torch to After 
You're Gone in Be Like Me, is tough, sexy, 
charismatic—a singing Stanwyck. But film 
musical heroines were soft creatures, and 
Merman was sent back to Broadway. 

A few times, the shorts directors got 
composers to cavort onscreen. Some 
look embarrassed—check out Richard 
Rodgers’ stiff delivery and Lorenz Hart’s 
plaid jammies in Makers of Melody 
while others are to the camera born. In 
the 1934 Hollywood Rhythm, tubby lyri- 
cist Mack Gordon (Did You Ever See a 
Dream Walking?) is fast with a quip and 
light on his feet; doing a Latin dance, he 
irrepressibly shouts, “I got rumbatism!” 

Gordon and Merman, Calloway and 
Rogers display an effervescence that 
bubbles through the decades and chases 
away our premillennial ennui. They em- 
body the spirit of the Hollywood musical 
at its primitive best: Have fun; give joy. @ 











DISH NETWORK DOES IT AGAIN! 
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Once again, the DISH Network has broken the price barrier! Join the DISH Network now and enjoy America’s 
Top 40° programming, including The Disney Channel, for a rock bottom $19.99 a month! That's right, NO ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION REQUIRED! With 40 of your favorite channels for less than $20 a month, 
Nigel you'll save big over cable and other satellite TV providers 



























And your program savings over cable will quickly pay for your complete system at only 
$199. Then you'll continue to save and relish the most advanced TV entertainment 
system on the planet with crystal-clear, digital video and crisp, rich audio normally 
only found on CDs 


DIRECTV 


PRIMESTAR 
We also offer system upgrades with a UHF remote where you can even 


operate your system through walls and other obstructions. These systems 
also deliver a host of incredible features and capabilities cable and other 
satellite TV systems can't begin to match. And these advanced 
ee iaiusevelea ties ee systems allow you to add a second, inexpensive receiver so you 
can watch different satellite TV channels on separate TVs for 
a small monthly access fee rate - | 
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Channel — all at incredibly low prices! So if you're tired of cable constantly raising your rates and want \ oun giMMiCRe } 
more versatility, more choices, more service and definitely more value, call DISH Network today! L 


Your Only Single Source For Satellite TV! 
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GLOBAL: Wyclef combines everything from Bee Gees hooks to lyrics in Haitian Creole 





Can He Make It on His Own? 


A member of a great band takes a risk by doing a 
solo album, but for the Fugees’ Wyclef, it pays off 


GENERALLY, ONE OF 
three things happens 
» when a member of a 
megasuccessful musi- 
cal group decides to go 
solo: 1) the performer 
demonstrates that he 
is, like Sting, a brilliant individual tal- 
ent; 2) he turns out, like David Byrne, 
to be good but not great on his own and 
is constantly asked when he’s going to 
get back with his old band; or 3) he is re- 
vealed to be so profoundly inept that 
his fans wonder just what they saw in 
this clown to begin with. Think David 
Lee Roth. 

Wyclef Jean of the Fugees has just 
released a solo album, The Carnival, and 
fortunately he fits the first scenario. The 
Fugees reached the top of the charts by 
mixing reggae, rap and positive mes- 
sages. Wyclef, as he is known, has not 
broken with his bandmates, Prakazrel 
(“Pras”) Michel and Lauryn Hill—the 
trio are already planning their next 
record together. But The Carnival is a 
fine showcase for Wyclef’s particular tal- 
ents and wide-ranging tastes. 

The album reflects an eclectic, glob- 
al vision. Wyclef grew up in Haiti, and he 
fills The Carnival with Caribbean 
rhythms and references; in fact, some of 
the songs are sung in Haitian Creole. In 


other songs, like We Trying to Stay Alive, 
Wyclef samples the Bee Gees, while in 
Gunpowder, he makes a powerful plea 
against violence. He even manages a 
skillful hip-hop version of Guantana- 
mera. Like the Fugees’ cover of Killing 
Me Softly, Guantanamera refashions an 
old song that is almost too familiar and 
makes it contemporary and vital. Alto- 
gether, the variety and reach of the al- 
bum are extraordinary. 

It does have flaws. First off, there are 
just too many tracks. Like many rappers 
these days, Wyclef should think hard 
about recording less and editing himself 
more. Most of the 24 songs on The Car- 
nival are excellent, but it’s a pain to have 
to skip past the weaker ones; it’s the mu- 
sical equivalent of having to throw out all 
those superfluous sections of the Sunday 
paper. The album also contains some 
nonmusical skits, concerned with sub- 
jects like being falsely accused of rape by 
groupies, that are supposed to be funny. 
They're not. 

Nevertheless, The Carnival puts 
Wyclef up there with Billy Corgan, 
Trent Reznor and Tricky as one of the 
most creative people working in pop 
music. Too often, hip-hop has only a 
street-level view of reality. On The Car- 
nival, Wyclef is out to conquer the 
world. —By Christopher John Farley 

















Slow Going 


Blues Traveler misses its 
moment with a tepid CD 


UMMER 1997 SEEMS LIKE A GOOD 

moment for Blues Traveler. 

Grunge is gone, alternative is 

stale, and so the band’s harmonica- 
happy pop-blues may be just what au- 
diences want. The group’s last studio 
album, Four, featured two terrific hits, 
Run-around and Hook, and sold 6 mil- 
lion copies. With its follow-up CD, 
Blues Traveler had the chance to extend 
its success and prove that it really de- 
serves to be touted as the next Grateful 
Dead. 

Alas, Straight On Till Morning is an 
aggressively mediocre album The prob- 
lem with Four was that its two great 
songs were islands in a sea of banality, 
and the new record suffers from the 
same inconsistency. It starts off well 
with a stirring workout called Carolina 
Blues, but the rest of the album is long on 





THE NEXT GRATEFUL DEAD? The band has 
the potential to live up to this prediction 


harmonica solos and short on melodies. 
The songs aren’t bad—Canadian Rose 
Felicia and Most Precarious are modest- 
ly entertaining—but they aren’t exactly 
good either. 

Blues Traveler tours constantly, 
and when it performs, it can breathe 
bright life into its songs. Of course, it 
also has the bad habit of jamming and 
soloing the stuffing out of them. 
Straight On Till Morning includes an 
unfortunate number called Psycho Joe 
(Goes to the Electric Chair). “He wor- 
shiped Satan/ And liked Iron Maiden,” 
run the lyrics. The prospect of listening 
to an extended version of that, live at 
Madison Square Garden, is deeply 
dispiriting. —C.L.F. 
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A few words about what 


UNICARE's growth means for 





ndeniable strength. 


UNICARE Life & Health Insurance Company is a part of WellPoint Health Networks Inc., a Fortune 500 company 
with over 5.8 million members. The WellPoint organization is an industry leader in innovative health care 
solutions. And, by combining the strengths of John Hancock's" group health and related life business and 
MassMutual’s* Group Life & Health division into one organization, UNICARE can provide even greater 


resources, product and service choices as well as flexibility to serve both regional and multi-state businesses. 


nique perspective. 


Today, as for the future, UNICARE’s forward-thinking, non-traditional direction 
is being forged to help you develop and implement superior health benefit 
strategies. And while our vision has always been to embrace, reshape and man- 
age change, the WellPoint family of companies’ 60-year tradition of excellence 


and stewardship to our clients is merely the beginning. 





ncompromising service. 


Whether you're joining UNICARE as a previous John Hancock customer or considering a change from your 
current health carrier, our focus is to ensure integrity of service through dedicated, exceptionally responsive 
account service teams. We are deeply committed to preserving existing relationships, as well as developing 


new and long-lasting ones, always with an emphasis on service, product flexibility and choices. 
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UNICARE. 


Health plans that begin with you" 


For more information call 


1-800-277-9300 
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Suffering at a hot desk or work 
station while others luxuriate in 
air conditioned comfort? Does 
your spouse prefer the bedroom 
warmer than you? Can't use that 
room that gets extra sun during 
the day without lowering the air 
conditioning throughout the 
whole house? Introducing the 
Kool Zone™ by Slant/Fin, your 
personal space air cooler. The 
Kool Zone effectively spot cools 
the area seven feet in front of it 
by up to 12°. That means that you'll have cool comfort wherever you are 
any time of the year! The Kool Zone is not an air conditioner or a fan. It is 
a genuine water evaporation cooling system. A quiet two-speed fan pulls 
warm air from the room, then pushes it through the Kool Zone’s cooling 
chamber at the rate of 70 cubic feet per minute (CFM). Within the cool- 
ing chamber, the warm air passes over a revolutionary and patented 
absorbent evaporative wick. The evaporation cools the wick which then 
cools the air. Its large capacity water reservoir provides up to 10 hours of 
uninterrupted cooling and it costs just pennies per day to operate. It’s 
compact and light weight (just 7.5 lbs.) so Absorbent 
it’s great for the office, home or anywhere Cooling Coil 
youd like to be a little cooler. $779.95 
($12.95) #9110. Special Introductory 
Offer -- Imperial Kool Zone. Same as 
above but with double the cooling width 
and twice the cool air output (140 
CFM). Costs just 10 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Measures 12”H x 21'4"W x 12'2"D. 
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Two-Speed Washable 
Pre-filter 


Fan 





Adjustable Water Level 


Control 








Indicator 


Switch 


Louvers 


$149.95 ($13.95) #9120. 


TURBO CLEAN YOUR LAUNDRY 
WITHOUT HARSH DETERGENT OR BLEACH 


Introducing Turbo Plus, the latest 
advance in anti-bacterial laundry 
cleaning technology from the com- 
pany that introduced activated 
ceramic laundry discs to America. 
You'll be amazed by how much 
cleaner your clothes can be. Whiter, 
brighter clothes and better stain 
removal without using any deter- 
gents or harsh chemicals whatsoever. 
Turbo Plus combines tourmaline and 
copper microfiber with activated 
ionic ceramics to increase water's nat- 
ural cleaning ability. The new float 
system keeps the disc submerged increasing the disc's efficiency. No matter 
what you've used in the past, you will see an improvement with Turbo 
Plus. Clean, fresh, unscented and chemical free with no fiber deteriora- 
tion, color-fading, or skin irritants common with most laundry products. 
And laboratory tests prove Turbo Plus kills the toxic E. coli and 
Staphylococcus aureus bacteria. Works in both hot and cold water. Turbo 
Plus will clean your clothes for up to 
two years (that's 700 loads!) and 
costs just pennies a load to use. 
With the average family spending 
about $150 a year on detergents, 
bleaches and softeners, this is the 
one product you can’t afford to be 
without! $49. 95 ($6.95) #7800. 








~ For more great products visit our web site at: http://w 


'OOLS FOR LIVING + 


OUT DAMN PLAQUE 


Hate to floss? It’s awkward and 
cumbersome. And automatic 
flossers, while making it easier, 
cost a bundle! And no matter how 
often or how well you floss, you're 
only doing half the job -- remov- 
ing plaque from between the teeth 
- not from the sides nor those 
hard to reach periodontal pockets 
where the bacteria that cause gin 
givitis and gum disease flourish. 
Introducing Pick Pocket™ - the 
advanced sonic powered flossing 
device that does the job quickly, 
gently and completely. The Pick 
Pocket’s unique design removes 
plaque from between the teeth and deep from 
within the facial and lingual pockets where the 
bacteria that cause gingivitis and gum disease 
hide, Developed by the makers of the UltraSonex 
toothbrush, the Pick Pocket uses a single tuft of 
multiple cleaning filaments (about 25) vibrating 
orbitally at an astounding 18,000 strokes per 
minute, The cleaning tuft slips ea 
even the tightest teeth and gently into gum pock- 
ets. It then fans out, whisking plaque from between the teeth and from 
deep within the gum pockets. No other flossing method, string floss or auto- 























Cleans Deep Into 
Gum Pockets 


Removes Plaque 
Between Teeth 


He 


ily between 





matic, can do this. Includes three sets of sized cleaning tips - thin, medium 
and thick - for thorough and gentle cleaning between teeth and all gum 
surfaces. Ideal for cleaning braces, bridges and dental implants. And the 
best news of all -- The Pick Pocket costs just a fraction of those other auto 
matic flossers! Use the Pick Pocket and then visit your dentist. You'll both 
be amazed. $34.95 ($6.95) #9160 includes 30 cleaning tips, stand and 
AA battery. Replacement Cleaning tips (30) $72.95 ($2.95) #9170. 


NOW THE MOST POWERFUL YOU CAN BUY - 
THIS IS ONE AMAZING VACUUM 


You'll be amazed with the performance of the 
Oreck Power Broom. \t picks up anything and 
everything in its path. Dust, crumbs, broken 
glass, This electric broom is the 
most powerful you can buy! The Power Broom 
features a two-speed motor for customized 
cleaning control, a large capacity dust cup 
with a washable, re-usable filter and an extra- 
long 25-foor cord. With a self-adjusting 


you name it. 





floor cool that quickly and easily glides from floors to carpets, 

it goes places most regular vacuums can'r, like under beds, up 
and down stairs and up-against walls. It makes quick pick-ups 
a breeze. Hangs flat and out-of-the-way in a minimal amount 
of space. The Power Broom is so well-built, it’s backed by a 
Mfr.’s 2-yr. ltd. warranty. $79.95 ($9.95) #3950. 
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ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-8100 : 


TO ORDER BY MAIL ve Mag 

Send check or moncy Tools For Living® 

order for the total Dept. TMA25! 

amount (including S & H) 2515 East 43rd St 

or credit card number P.O. Box 182236 

and expiration date to: Chattanooga, TN 37422 
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TMA251 
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By STEVEN HENRY MADOFF 


Y PLEASANT DISPOSITION LIKES 
the world with nobody in it,” 
said the famously cantankerous 
Georgia O'Keeffe. Last week, 
when a new museum dedicated to her 
art opened in Santa Fe, N.M., that quiet 
world she cultivated disappeared in the 
crush of celebration. The occasion fueled 
the sort of media blitz—from Le Monde to 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine to Town & 
Country—that she ex- 
perienced again and 
again in a career that 
was launched in scan- 
dal when she appear- 
ed as the tender (and 
fully exposed) model 
in the photographs of 
her lover and later 
husband Alfred Stieg- 
litz. She advanced that 
early fame on the sheer 
power of her painting, 
her personality and, 
increasingly, her role 
as an icon of feminist 
strength. With the in- 
auguration of the new 
building, O'Keeffe joins 
a small number of dis- 
parate American art- 
ists with memorial mu- 
seums: Andy Warhol, 
Norman Rockwell and 
Frederic Remington among them. In 
fact, she is the only American woman 
artist of great fame to be so honored. 
Over 60 years she created some 
2,300 works, an endless stream of flow- 
ers, landscapes, crosses and skulls that 
generated enormous attention and an 
O'Keeffe industry that rarely flagged. 
In 1987, a year after her death at age 98, 
438,000 people visited her retrospective 
at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington. (By comparison, Andrew Wyeth— 
perhaps postwar America’s most cher- 
ished artist—drew 558,000 visitors to his 
retrospective at the National Gallery.) 
That same year O’Keeffe’s Black Holly- 
hock with Blue Larkspur, 1929, was sold 
at auction for the artist’s record of $1.98 
million. In the decade since, her paint- 
ings have seen the curve of descent and 








0’Keeffe Enshrined 


= The Southwest's matron saint of the 
~~ brush gets a museum of her own 


rise that the art market, in general, has 
known. “Now O’Keeffe’s values are pick- 
ing up,” says Andrew Schoelkopf, a se- 
nior vice president at Christie’s in New 
York City. “She is hot again.” 

That is evidently the case in Santa 
Fe. The launch of the museum and the 
assembly of the 87 works in its nascent 
permanent collection, worth about $15 
million, have come about thanks largely 
to Texas cattle baroness Anne Marion 
and her husband John, the former chair- 


man of Sotheby's North America. Ap- 
proached in 1995 to contribute funds 
and some of her O'Keeffe paintings to 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Santa Fe, 
Anne Marion decided on a dramatic and 
wholly Texan response: establish a mu- 
seum devoted to O’Keeffe herself. 

Plans were formed at a gallop. Mar- 
ion bought an empty Spanish Baptist 
church turned art gallery and hired 
New York architect Richard Gluckman, 
who was known for his design of the 
Warhol museum in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the site of SITE Santa Fe, an ambitious 
biennial exhibition of vanguard art that 
the Marions also helped fund. Not with- 
out a certain symmetry, if one’s taste 
runs to icons of the Western spirit, Pe- 
ter Hassrick, the former director of the 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center in Cody, 








LIGHT AND COLOR: In the Georgia O’Keeffe Museum's large gallery, an array 
of works, from bones to flowers, appears in a spare, elegant installation 





Wyo., was hired to fill the same role at 
the O'Keeffe. 

“There has been enormous appetite 
for her art in New Mexico for any num- 
ber of years,” Hassrick says, “but it does 
say something about the endurance of 
O’Keeffe’s reputation that it’s causing so 
much interest now. Museums from Hel- 
sinki to Madrid have written to us about 
organizing O'Keeffe exhibitions, but we 
want this to be the central place to learn 
about her work, her life, her circle of 
contemporaries. That’s what the perma- 
nent collection and temporary shows are 
going to provide.” 

Swathed in the beige adobe seen 
throughout the Southwest, the museum 
sits on a quiet street off Santa Fe’s main 
plaza, where galleries selling O'Keeffe 
wannabes vie with Indians hawking tur- 
quoise and silver in the long colonnade of 
the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors. You enter 
through glass doors 
trimmed with New 
Mexican pine. The in- 
stallation is spare and 
elegant, as are the 10 
galleries with glowing 
plaster walls, earth- 
colored concrete floors 
and skylights that sub- 
tly draw viewers from 
room to room. 

The opening ex- 
hibition, curated by 
O’Keeffe’s controver- 
sial, longtime assistant 
Juan Hamilton, com- 
prises 117 pieces and 
serves as a_walk- 
through of O’Keeffe’s 
career. Among the 
works on view are ear- 
ly masterpieces from 
the Evening Star series, which presage 
whole generations of American abstract 
art. The surreal animal skulls floating 
with flowers in their eyes are here, along 
with the kind of gynecological exposure 
in the guise of Blue Flower, 1918, that 
made early audiences cough nervously. 
And there is the late work From a Day 
with Juan, 1977, whose white ramp 
jacked up into heaven presents a bland 
portentousness that is a lifetime away 
from O’Keeffe’s revolutionary start. 
Through it all runs a whiff of pure Amer- 
icana, a longing for an untroubled world 
sprung from native soil. “It is breath- 
taking as one rises up over the world one 
has been living in,” O’Keeffe once wrote, 
“and looks down at it stretching away and 
away.” | —With reporting by Daniel S. Levy/ 
New York 
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Which is the bigger story? 


The conviction of a murderer, or the 


acquittal of a judicial system? 


The world’s most interesting magazine. 




























Pitt's Parts, 
Brad Mad 


These days BRAD PITT may feel 
like spending seven years in Ti- 
bet, or at least somewhere a little less 
media-saturated than the U.S. The actor 

won a court order to prevent Playgirl 
from distributing any more copies of its? 
August issue, which features two-year- 3 
old snapshots of him sunbathing in the $ 
nude with then girlfriend Gwyneth: 
Paltrow. Unfortunately the judge did ~ 
not order Playgirl to collect the 
300,000 or so copies that were already = 
in subscribers’ mailboxes and on: 
newsstands, thus creating a public- = 
ity bonanza for the flesh mag. Pitt = 
is pursuing a lawsuit, despite the * 

fact that the images are available 5 

on the Internet. Meanwhile, * 

straight from the file marked? 

Tales of the Expected, Duets, ° 
the movie starring Pitt and3 
3 Paltrow, has been shelved, = 
seemingly at the instigation ? 
of its director, Paltrow's 
dad Bruce. ; 


= 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 





Party Known as Prince's 


When is a party more than a party? When a future King is 
throwing it, publicly, for his mistress. The British press was 
all atwitter about the implications of the fancy 50th birth- 
day knees-up that CHARLES threw for CAMILLA PARKER 
BOWLES at his Highgrove estate. Camilla turned up early 
in a dazzling diamond necklace, possibly a gift from 
Charles, to greet guests—including her ex-husband. The 
bash was held in a 120-ft.-long marquee in Highgrove’s 
meticulously tended gardens. Everyone was happy except 
perhaps the local vicar, who pointed out to the BBc a few 
days before the festivities that Charles as King would be 
an inappropriate Defender of the Faith if he continued to 
commit adultery. Didn’t Henry VILI have this problem? 


For those stars who like the 
thought of being a published au- 
thor but don’t want to go to the 
trouble of hiring a ghostwriter, 
there is an alternative: chil- 
dren’s books. This fall the two 
biggest pens are wielded by 
MICHAEL BOLTON and JOHN 
TRAVOLTA. Bolton's The Secret 
of the Lost Kingdom, the story of 
a prince who leaves his father’s 
castle and lives as a peasant, will 
give readers heartache or heart- 
burn, depending on how they 
feel about Bolton, particularly 
since Kingdom’s \long-tressed 
hero bears an uncanny physical 


Pe 


One-Way} 
Coach 


Night 


FAP 


John Travolta 


resemblance to his creator. The singer wrote 
the story early one morning, inspired by 
spending a few nights in a British castle. Un- 
like Bolton, Travolta is no novice, having al- 
ready penned articles for Esquire and Rolling 
Stone. His book, Propeller One-Way Night 


Coach, which he calls “fifty-fifty autobiographi- = 


cal,” was written in 1992 for his son Jett, illus- 
trated by Travolta and self-published for 75 
friends and family. Warner Books, which, like 


many publishers, seems to find nothing sadder - 
than an unpublished celeb, snapped it up and : 


will print 250,000 more copies this October. 
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Roger Rosenblatt 
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New TV-ratings system made even safer for helpless American families 


For Release 
Monday, July 28 (A.M.) 


Television executives announce revamped ratings system to 
offer more detailed descriptions of program content for con- 
cerned viewers. Improvement on last week's system hailed by 
White House, family-advocacy groups and Congressmen up 
for re-election. 


Executives of the major networks and cable channels said to- 
day they spent the past week examining the ratings system that 
they had agreed to only a week ago and found it insufficiently 
explicit. That system added letter ratings to the previous sys- 
tem, devised only some months before, that informed viewers 
as to whether a TV show was G, for 
general audiences; PG, required 
parental guidance; 14, suitable for 
those 14 years of age or older; or M, 
suitable for mature audiences. The 
more recent ratings added to the age- 
group classifications the letters V, S, L, 
D and FV—to denote violence, sexual 
content, vulgar language, suggestive 
dialogue, and fantasy violence in cer- 
tain cartoons—yet were still not con- 
sidered safe enough. The newest rat- 
ings (examples below) will present so 
clear a picture of program content, said 
a TV-network president, “that very busy 
people will not have to watch the shows 
themselves.” 

New ratings abbreviations follow: 

WHAHT—women having a hard time. Signifies any show on 
the Lifetime channel. See also: wHAvHT—women having a very 
hard time and WHSHATTTSTHOF—women having so hard a time 
that they set their husbands on fire. 

MNEHO—movies nobody ever heard of. Signifies films 
played on the American Movie Classics (AMC) cable network. 
Applies also to classics stars such as Jeff Chandler (JC) and Vir- 
ginia Mayo (VM). 

NLF—no longer funny. Signifies Saturday Night Live 
and Bill Cosby. See also: NF—never funny. Signifies Hogan’s 
Heroes, McHale’s Navy, Fish. 

ER-—signifies that ER is about to appear. 

EM-—-signifies that Ed McMahon is about to appear. 

YPDN—young people doing nothing. Signifies Seinfeld and 
Friends. See also: YPDNOAB—young people doing nothing on a 
beach (for Baywatch) and ypsNB—young people showing 
naked behinds (for NYPD Blue). 













NPT—noisy people talking. Signifies The McLaughlin Group. 

BPtT—boring people talking. Signifies Meet the Press, Face® 
the Nation and This Week (no longer with David Brinkley). 

ppt—dead people talking. Signifies pBs’s NewsHour essays. 3 

MTWDFFCTCOPPVWSAAT—movies that went directly from fi- 
nal cut to cable or pay-per-view without stopping at a theater. = 
Signifies such films as It’s Pat and Eddie and those starring” 
Gary Busey or Rutger Hauer. Suitable for shut-ins. 

MASPIAMC—movies about sweating people in a Mississippi 
courtroom. Suitable for those who have never seen a movie 
before. 

YSHTTJOTW—You still have time to jump out the window. 
Signifies promo for the Jenny Jones Show. 

1HB?—Is he breathing? Signifies 
Robert Stack on Unsolved Mysteries. 

AT—signifies that Alex Trebek is 
about to appear. 

MHH—my head hurts. Signifies 
any daytime show such as Live with 
Regis & Kathie Lee, Montel Williams, 
Barney & Friends. See 
MHHSMIGTCIO—my head hurts so 
much I’m going to chop it off. Signifies 
the Rosie O'Donnell Show. 

W?—Who? Signifies half the stars 
on MTV. See also: Wimbledon. 

w??—What? Signifies The X-Files, 
Millennium, Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
and Suddenly Susan. 
w???—Why? Signifies The Com- 
mish, Sinbad, MSNBC. 

www????—Who, what and why? Signifies A&E’s Biography 
series, with life stories of Loni Anderson and Mr. Ed. 

ppwr—perky people with teeth. Signifies 6 a.m. early- 
morning news shows. See also: Entertainment Tonight and 
Access Hollywood. 

MYLFroyt—makes you long for the O.]. trial. Signifies any- 
thing on Court TV and CNN’s Burden of Proof. See also: 
WO!HCAL!—Watch out! Here comes a lawyer! Signifies a seg- 
ment of a news show on which an expert attorney is about to 
explain a case. Suitable for other lawyers. 

R—signifies Riverdance ad is about to appear. 

YWIWT-F—you wish it were twenty-four. Signifies 48 Hours. 
See also: ywiwr—you wish it were thirty (for 60 Minutes) and 
YWIWT/T—you wish it were 10/10 (for 20/20). 

WPWITFTOFT—when people were trusted to figure things 
out for themselves. Signifies a documentary about the history 
of television and the First Amendment, on the History Chan- 
nel. Suitable for nostalgia buffs. a 
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® Amway is now in more than 70 countries and territories — from Chile to China. 

© Amway products are packaged in 21 different languages, almost double that of just 5 years ago. 
® Amway is the largest vitamin and mineral supplement manufacturer in the world.* 

® Amway worldwide sales continue to grow, reaching $6.8 billion last year at estimated retail. 


® More than 2.5 million independent Amway distributors worldwide market over 
6,500 products. 


Now you know a little about Amway. If you'd like to know more, 
call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our 
website at http://www.amway.com. 





*Independent study conducted by Nicholas Hall, based on 1994 sales 
And you thought you knew us. 
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TELL YOUR BUDDIES YOU JUST GOT 
A 4100-LB. POWER TOOL. 


The right tool for the right job. That’s the Toyota T100 Xtracab truck. With its 190-hp V6 engine 
this full-size workhorse has more standard towing and payload capacities than Ford and Dodge: 
Add to that a welded steel cab and a rugged double-walled bed and you've got one tough truck 


with a surprising level of comfort and sophistication. Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


> TOYOTAT100 


I love what you do for me 








